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HAVE FAITH IN GOD! 


How easy reforms would be if it were not for folks! If a regen- 
erated world were a matter of words and philosophies it could be 
worked out on a calculating machine. But to regenerate the world 
means to regenerate individual men and women, and most of all 
children. Human passion as well as human reason must be directed. 
National boundaries and national enmities must be adjusted. 
Opposing interests must be taught mutual concession. For the 
algebra of ideas must be substituted the realities of laws, institu- 
tions, and the good-will of individuals. 

Especially just now are we tempted to impatience over social 
and political readjustment. The world wants permanent peace, but 
different nations seem to want it on different terms. We want 
economic justice and recognition-of labor as a personal activity 
rather than a merchandizable commodity, but interests of those who 
employ and those who are employed conflict. We want the estab- 
lishment of human brotherhood, but we find prospective brothers 
trying to get what some other brother has. 

However, these are facts which we must control, not simply 
lament. Humanity is made up of folks, and folks are possessed of 
prejudices and obstinacy and hopes. Human history is a contin- 
uous series of personal situations. Physiological psychology does 
not reach the heart of humanity. Back of nerves and chemistry is 
the human soul; and back of the human soul is God. 

We have been preaching ideals. That is well. But a message 
that stops with ideals is not the gospel of salvation. The true 
prophet does not simply denounce injustice. He discloses also the 
will of God as to how injustice can be removed. The true prophet 
sees God in current events because he has seen God also in past 
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history. The assault of Isaiah and Amos upon the sins of their 
times was something more than a study of social pathology. The 
God who would deliver the Israel of their day had delivered their 
fathers from Egypt, had broken the power of their enemies, had 
given them his law, and had continued to show them the way in 
which to walk. 

Sonship of God is more than a theological term. It is a real 
experience. When Jesus Christ urged men to believe in God as 
Father, he not only preached a duty, but also opened the way to 
moral strength and guidance. To him God was more than a per- 
sonified ideal of social experience. He was a real father promising 
to satisfy the economic needs of shane who sought first his kingdom 
and his righteousness. 

A church should be humanitarian, but it must be more. It 
must be the laboratory in which God helps men to realize his will. 
Its fundamental message is the gospel of God’s help in human need, 
the assurance of reinforcement for human effort in God. . 

With this faith we dare to be patient, but we will not be passive. 
We will preach the possibility of brotherhood because God is not 
only the creator of heaven and earth but the master of social evolu- 
tion. Just because we believe in God as something more than a 
philosophy or a rhetorical term, we must preach him as we know 
him revealed in his progressive revelation in the scripture, in nature, 
and in human life. 

An attempt to reform the world into the kingdom of God with- 
out the aid of God, is like trying to make plants grow without the 
light of the sun. We must preach the ideals of Jesus, but we must 
also preach the glad news that God helps men to realize ideals. A 
merely humanitarian gospel is a gospel of despair. World-peace 
must rest upon world good-will, and world good-will can exist only 
among men in whose hearts has been working directly and indirectly, 
seen and unseen, the spirit of a god not merely of things as they are, 
but of things as they ought to become. 

And his will shall yet be done on earth as it is in heaven! 
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Never before among men has there 
been such a world-wide consciousness 
of the imminence of death. Not two 
nations but many are experiencing 
death wholesale. 

It is probably by its poignancy as 
much as by its numbers that men have 
been shocked into a new reckoning with 
- death. The reaper is now garnering 
a mighty harvest of young men rather 
than of the old and ripe, and of the very 
best and finest rather than of those 
easiest to spare. 

The mind recoils from facing this 
immensity as waste and instinctively 
seeks for an adequate compensating 
spiritual value. It hesitates to acknowl- 
edge even the gain to posterity of liberty 
preserved and enduring peace established 
as sufficient return for a sacrifice of 
life that is absolute and final. The 
experience of the war, which has for 
such multitudes removed death from 
the realm of the isolated to the realm of 
the average, has made the implication 
of survival to be recognized, even 
through atmosphere hitherto “hazy 
with agnosticism,” as a great intuition. 
Men who before 1914 assumed that sci- 
ence discouraged if not forbade a faith 
in personal survival after death are in 
some instances repudiating science as 
an arbiter of spiritual questions, and in 
others recognizing that science has 
neither proved nor disproved the soul’s 
survival of the body’s death but left 


THE WAR AND THE DOCTRINE OF 
IMMORTALITY 
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them free to indulge the yearning recep- 
tivity toward the idea of immortality 
of which they are newly conscious. 

The prolific literature to which the 
war has given birth affords abundant 
evidence of an “unprecedented humility 
of both brain and heart” and seems to 
warrant the affirmation of Winifred 
Kirkland in her essay, on “The New 
Death” in the May Adantic, that 
transcendent sorrow has cleared a path 
for true progress in the faith of the 
world. 

Particularly do the many utterances 
of soldiers on the question of living after 
death present a striking harmony, if not 
identity, of faith. The faith of the trench 
and the battlefield was naively expressed 


_ by the Irish Tommy who, when asked 


by the civilian what was meant by the 
phrase “‘to go over the top” replied, 
“Tt most gen’ally means, ‘Good morning, 
Jesus!’” I have myself heard Private 
Peat declare that it is the uniform belief 
of the army as he knew it that the soldier 
who sleeps on the battlefield is sure to 
wake in a better world. In explaining 
“Why We Come Smiling Out of Hell” 
he says, “‘ We’re often afraid—physically 
afraid—of getting wounded or killed. 
But afraid to die?—not one bit!” 
The decay of the body, for us only 
imagined but for the soldier continually 
and poignantly pressed upon the con- 
sciousness through two of the senses, 
does not daunt his faith. Such uniform 
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conviction of immortality in those who 
have formed a familiar acquaintance 
with the most hideous forms of death, 
to a degree in which no other men of all 
history have seen it, is having an arrest- 
ing effect upon the faith of the world. 
This effect is seen in the notable recoil 
from the overemphasis of grief over the 
soldier’s death, partly accounted for 
though it is by other reasons. 

The vocabulary of the soldier in this 
war has no such word as death. If 
wounded he “goes to Blighty”; if 
killed he “goes West.” In neither case 
does his life stop; in both cases it goes 
—keeps on going. For him, to go 
West is to go home; it is also to go to 
a goodly land of promise, of opportunity, 
and of adventure. “Going West” 
means that there is still one frontier 
that the onward course of empires and 
of migrations has not obliterated, one 
land yet unexplored but as real to the 
daring spirit of confident and adventur- 
ous youth as any that ever lured sea 
rover or pioneer discoverer. 


That the young and splendid cannot’ 


die, that their arrested powers must 
persist somewhere, is indeed the growing 
conviction of all who mourn today. 
Their sons and brothers, their husbands 
and fathers, are dying for more than one 
great cause that will enlarge life and 
enrich the world, but one of these causes 
is “‘to free the new world from the old 
world’s dread of death.” 

The soldier records show that their 
conviction of immortality, whether the 
simple acceptance of their mother’s 
faith or their own profound intuition, 
is so common as to beget in the readers 
not hitherto sharing them the feeling 
that so many men, so vital in both mind 


and body, cannot be the victims of an 
empty delusion. 

Miss Kirkland, of whose collocation 
of these records I gladly avail myself, 
expresses the judgment—perhaps a bit 
more sweeping than is quite justified— 
that theit uniform assurance of a future 
existence takes almost no color from 
previous education—Catholic, Protes- 
tant, agnostic; but the unanimity of 
conviction on the part of all, whatever 
has been their religious environment, 
in the great essential common denomina- 
tor of happy survival after death is 
challenging and impressive. 

One of the most striking war volumes 
from a French pen is Lettres d’un soldat. 
Its pages repeatedly testify to the sense 
of eternity which is the core of the 
author’s courage and calm. 

Alan Seeger, American, “delights to 
feel himself in the play of world-forces 
that are eternal in energy.” 

Rupert Brooke, Englishman, is com- 
forted (in feeling himself) to be “a pulse 
in the eternal mind.” 

There is a more definitely personal 
hope in the last recorded words of 
Donald Hankey: “If wounded, Blighty. 
If killed, the Resurrection.” 

Apparently some of those about to 
die summon themselves to be satisfied 
if the universal ideal into which they 
have merged their life is to go on tri- 
umphantly. Doubtless they are right 
who think that the survivors who have 
lost them will scarcely regard such com- 
fort as sufficient but will crave “assur- 
ance that the boy himself whom they 
loved is still alive beyond the veil.” 
Miss Kirkland is confident that it is the 
views of survivors thus re-enforcing the 
personal interpretation of immortality 
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so general among the soldiers that will 
affect the future. 

That our dead are alive and the same 
whom we loved, and that they joyously 
continue the upward march she finds 
the dominating faith of the new death, 
acknowledging that there is nothing 
new in this creed except what she regards 
as “the incalculable novelty that never 
before did so many people evolve it, 
each for himself, and never before did 
so many people practice it as the deepest 
inspiration of their daily conduct.” 

Appropriate at this point is a passage 
that thrilled me as I found it in Harry 


Lauder’s book, A Minstrel in France, 


on page 76. Writing of the dark days 
following the news of his son’s death 
at the front, he says: 


But God came to me and slowly his peace 
entered my soul, and he made me see as in a 
vision that some things that I had said and 
believed were not so. He made me know, 
and I learned straight from him, that our boy 
had not been taken from us forever 

He is gone from this life, but he is wait- 
ing for us beyond this life .... and we 
shall come some day, his mother and I, where 
he is waiting for us, and we shall be as happy 
there as we were on this earth in the happy 
days before the war 

“Hello, Dad,” he will call as he sees me, 
and I will feel the grip of his young, strong 
arm about me just as in the happy days 
before that day that is of all the days of 
my life the most terrible and the most hate- 
ful in my memory—the day when they told 
me that he had been killed. 

The religion of the living soldier fa- 
cing death and of the surviving family 
of the dead hero is a denial of all the old 
materialism. In the soldier’s religion 
God is the supreme Commander, the 
ultimate strategist martialing the moral 
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forces of this and of all time. Like his 
own general, this supreme intelligence 
is to be trusted rather than explained. 
Unquestioning obedience to both is his 
contribution to victory. 

The religion of the soldier makes little 
attempt to define the attributes of God. 
Its center is a matter of attitude toward 
God, an attitude which trusts the benefi- 
cence and adequacy of God’s purposes 
as, without understanding the plan of 
campaign, he trusts his general, and an 
attitude which obeys absolutely and 
unflinchingly God’s orders as he obeys 
his officer’s command to guard the rear 
or to go over the top. If the order 
comes to “go West” he takes it for 
granted that the “High Command” has 
arranged the transportation and pro- 
vided both the location and the equip- 
ment of the new camp. 

It is of profound interest to the 
preacher to observe the confidence felt 
by the lay student of these conditions 
that a new mysticism is being born. 
She finds the world perceiving that a 
great force has been let loose upon them 
for their destruction or regeneration. A 
Power is certainly at work—is it God or 
devil, for few dare longer to call it 
chance. Every instinct answers, God. 
God and immortality, she declares, 
have become facts for our everyday life, 
while before they were too often dnly 
words, and words to be avoided; and 
“if even for a few generations we act on 
our conjectures of immortality, the larger 
vision, the profounder basis of purpose 
will so advance human existence as to 
make this war worth its price.” 

The world-wide devastation of the 
war and the intensity with which unpre- 
cedented multitudes are asking ‘“‘ Where 
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are our dead ?” have broken down much 
of the general repugnance to the super- 
natural. This is furnishing distinct 
encouragement to those who “peep and 
mutter” and to those who fain would 
believe that communion may still be 
held with the dear ones gone to the world 
of spirits. 

In recent years we have found so 
much to be true that we thought could 
never be, that when a scientist of com- 
manding influence tells us that he has 
received postmortem communications 
from his son who was killed in the war 
we turn to his story of Raymond alive 
and dead with a more open mind than 
would have been possible at any other 
time since modern science has taught 
the enlightened world to distrust the 
marvelous. For myself, I had found 
it impossible to take seriously Sir Conan 
Doyle’s ghost stories. The last one no 
less than the first seemed as truly the 
work of the imagination as anything 
attributed to that most interesting 
wonder worker, Mr. Sherlock Holmes— 
if not the deliberate and conscious 
imagination of the consummate story 
teller, then the credulous and duped 
reporting of the distorted and hysterical 
imaginings of others; but nevertheless 
I went with a quite open mind to the 
reading of Raymond, or Life and Death 
by Sir Oliver Lodge. 

In Sir Oliver’s volume entitled Sur- 
vival I had found him pronouncing 
haunted rooms and houses at present in 
a difficult and somewhat unsatisfactory 
region of inquiry and the evidence hardly 


conclusive, but declaring that phantasms ~ 


of the dying are verified, and uncon- 
scious writing it is “merely ignorant to 
deny.” ‘We may be,” he conjectured, 


“at the beginning of what is practically 
a fresh branch of science.” He did not 
know whether the necessary power to 
act as a medium of thought transference 
was common or not. He added, “I 
myself tried but failed abjectly.” Ap- 
paritions he defined as “mental impres- 
sions produced by a psychical agency.” 
When, therefore, Sir Oliver’s young- 
est son, Raymond, was killed in the 
trenches, and Sir Oliver and Lady Lodge 
desired to establish a line of communica- 
tion with his departed spirit, in the possi- 
bility of which they confidently believed, 
they sought one after another several 
mediums who claimed to possess the 
telepathic power to transfer the thoughts 
and words of the dead to those who are 
still living in the flesh. These two sin- 
cere and guileless souls, naively uncon- 
scious of their distinguished bearing and 
public prominence as devotees of 
“psychic research,’ for whom enter- 
prising and available members of the 
medium profession, on hearing of a death 
in their family, would surely get ready, 
declined to give their names to the 
mediums at their first visits, and with 
an unwarrantable assurance, disappoint- 
ingly unscientific, assumed that they 
were unknown; and so they were pa- 
thetically .and profoundly impressed 
when the medium, duly entranced, 
professed to bring from their departed 
boy a few meager and vague allusions, 
in response to their leading questions, 
that show some general acquaintance 
with the Lodge family facts. In the 
meantime, because not only the rela- 
tives on this side the veil must seek out a 
properly accredited and empowered 
intermediary, but also because on the 
other side a spirit endowed with the 
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same rare powers must be found, Ray- 
mond’s pitifully barren replies have 
reached the earthly medium through a 
spiritual go-between known in the pro- 
fession as the medium’s “control.” 
This roundabout line of connections is 
made to bear responsibility for the 
paucity and inadequacy of the messages 
received. 

Of the latter here is a sample of those 
sent by Raymond, whose letters showed 
him to have been while living a sensible, 
manly, and able fellow. 


[To make sure I have a body] I pinch 
myself. My clothes are made out of 
decayed worsted, but white. I have eyes, 
eyelashes, and eyebrows. The people here 
try to provide everything wanted. The 


other day a chap came over who would have . 


a cigar. What looked like a good cigar 
was manufactured for him in a laboratory. 
He had four; they were enough. 


Also whiskey sodas were similarly pro- 
vided for another, but two were enough. 
Raymond said that he had not yet been 
admitted to the highest sphere in the 
spirit world. Apparently not! 

In one of the later interviews, after 
the eager interest of the Lodge family 
for news from the other world had 
become well known among the medium 
fraternity, Dr. and Mrs. Lodge were 
particularly impressed and convinced 
by the mention of a photograph taken 
shortly before his death but printed 
from a negative in England, in which he 
appears in a group of army officers. 
Raymond had never mentioned this 
picture to his family, and they had 
no knowledge of its existence. Sir 
Oliver, in his report of the séance, labors 
greatly and in minute detail to show 
the reader what a convincing demon- 


stration is the mention of this photo- 
graph. To his eager and credulous 
mind there seems never to have occurred 
the possibility that this photograph, 
printed in England by the commercial 
photographers Gale & Polden on Octo- 
ber 15, several months before, and pre- 
sumably circulated more or less among 
their friends by the twenty-three other 
officers in the group picture, might 
have come under the eye of the medium 
or of someone communicating with her. 
Or if this possibility occurred to the 
author, the angle of his mind where this 
subject is concerned is so plainly not the 
careful, unbiased, scientific one, that he 
would have dismissed it as of too 
infinitesimal importance to deserve con- 
sideration. 

A marked feature of these “sittings” 
strongly arousing the suspicion of the 
reader is the fact that repeatedly ques- 
tions asked of Raymond, to which the 
medium is unable to get and generally 
does not even venture to seek from the 
ghostly control any satisfactory reply, are 
answered at the next visit to the medium. 
Such questions involve some acquaint- 
ance with the Lodge family, and it 
seems perfectly apparent that the me- 
dium has utilized the interim between 
the two visits to secure the necessary 
mundane information on which to base a 
satisfactory and often convincing reply. 

In spite of these replies Raymond, 
to whose interesting letters and scrib- 
blings, one of them having a distinctly 
religious flavor, the first part of the book 
is devoted, seems to have deteriorated 
since his arrival across the Styx. Plainly 
he went to the other world by the way 
of the Styx, for it is a pagan elysium 
from which most of his communications 
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are sent; though finally the anxious and 
disappointed appeals of his parents 
produced a reference to Christ as fol- 
lows: 

No, I have not seen Him, except as I 
told you; He doesn’t come and mingle 
freely, here and there and everywhere. 
I mean, not in that sense; but we are 
always conscious and we feel Him. 

We are conscious of his presence. But 
you know that people think that when they 
go over they will be with Him hand in hand, 
but of course they are wrong. 


Then the medium adds, “He doesn’t 
think he will say very much more 
about that now, not until he is able to 
say it through someone else. It may 
be that they will say it wrong, that it 
won’t be right; it may get twisted. 
Feda does that sometimes.” At this 
point Feda, who is the medium’s alleged 
“control,” is represented as interjecting 
sotto voce, “No, Feda doesn’t!” and 
Mrs. Leonard, the medium, replies, “Yes, 
she does, and that’s why I say, go care- 
fully.” 

This is a typical illustration of the 
characteristic reticence and caution of 
the alleged “controls.” They must not 
go beyond their depth; how could they ? 
Is not all revelation limited by the 
capacity of the channel through which 
it reaches us? 

The book is too available and the 
present limits too narrow to justify 
further quotations. 

The first medium approached for 
news of Raymond was the well-known 
Mrs. Piper. An issue of the New York 
Herald in October, 1901, published the 
following confession of Mrs. Piper: “I 
never heard of anything said by myself 
during a trance that might not have 


been latent in my own mind or in 
the mind of the person in charge of the 
sitting, or of the one trying to get the 
communication, or in the mind of some 
living person.”” Mrs. Piper, later desir- 
ing to resume her activity as medium 
did not continue to be equally frank, but 
that fact does not diminish the signifi- 
cance of this acknowledgment. 

It may here be said that clairvoyance 
and telepathy present seeming mysteries 
and unsolved problems, but nowhere has 
the writer in the studies pursued in the 
preparation of this paper found any 
alleged spiritualistic communications 
that might not be accounted for without 
the necessity of assuming the activity 
of any agency outside the world of living 


men. 


But in addition to any clairvoyant 
powers the successful medium must do 
much reading and be a shrewd and quick 
guesser. Raymond affords evidence of 
the ready use the mediums made of 
hints furnished in the sittings themselves, 
and of knowledge acquired between sit- 
tings. In the seeming realm of clair- 
voyance the trance phenomena of 
mediums are equaled by savages and 
witch doctors. 

Rev. T. W. M. Lund, chaplain for 
the School for the Blind in Liverpool, 
went in company with Dr. Lodge to 
a séance held by Mrs. Piper on April 26, 
1890. Mr. Lund reported this séance 
as a mixture of the true and the false, 
the absurd and the rational—the vulgar 
commonplace of the crafty fortune teller 
with startling reality. He was not con- 
vinced that Mrs. Piper was unconscious, 
or that there was any thought reading 
beyond the clever guessing of a person 
trained in that sort of work, or that there 
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was any ethereal communication with 
the spirit world. 

The point here is that what deeply 
impressed Dr. Lodge failed to con- 
vince a sympathizing friend who accom- 
panied him with an apparently open 
mind. 

Professor Shaler, after attending Mrs. 
Piper’s séances, reported to Professor 
William James, “I don’t see how I can 
exclude the hypothesis of fraud, and 
until that can be excluded no advance 
can be made.” 

In November, 1889, the scientist Sir 
George Darwin called attention to the 
careless investigations of the Society 
for Psychical Research and concluded, 
“T remain wholly unconvinced of any 
remarkable powers of thought trans- 
ference.” 

Andrew Lang, who yielded to his 
penchant for making bon mots sufficiently 
to say of mediums, “I don’t believe but 
I tremble,” said of Mrs. Piper, “She 
exhibits a recrudescence of savage phe- 
nomena real or feigned.” 

In the last year, 1918, Edwin Clodd 
has brought out A Brief Historical 
Examination of Modern Spiritualism. 
He pronounces the reports of the séances 
about Raymond “dreary and often 
repellent reading.” After applying his 
tests to anything in these reports on 
which a practical issue hangs, he declares 
that the bladder always collapses, “but 
only, as the whole history of spiritualism 
shows, to be blown again.” 

Mr. Clodd refers to Professor William 
James as expressing the judgment that 
Mrs. Piper’s work was “more or less 
leaky and susceptible of naturalistic 
interpretation.” Professor James called 


* Pages 89 and 162. 


it abnormal but psychologically expli- 
cable and not supernormal. 

This reference by Mr. Clodd to Pro- 
fessor James’s opinion of Mrs. Piper 
interested me because I recalled that 
Sir Oliver Lodge, in apparent explana- 
tion of the selection of Mrs. Piper as the 
medium through whom approach to 
Raymond was first sought, mentioned 
the fact that he and his wife had been 
introduced to Mrs. Piper by Professor 
James, and that they both had had 
“subsequent experience with this lady” 
in 1889 and 1906. This makes it the 
more amazing that Mrs. Piper could 
have been approached with any expecta- 
tion on the part of the Lodges that they 
would be unidentified. 

It may be noted in passing this allu- 
sion to Professor James that just now 
the devotees of spiritualism are reporting 
geographical descriptions of the other 
world which they claim to receive from 
William James. Professor James, in 
his posthumous volume entitled Memo- 
ries and Studies, said that after twenty 
years of psychical research he was “‘still 
on the fence.’’ The spiritualists would 
have us believe that he has now climbed 
down on their side; but the language of 
their alleged reports sounds vastly more 
like the vagaries for years published in 
the spiritualistic propaganda than like 
anything that came during his earthly 
life from the Harvard psychologist. 

After Mrs. Piper the Lodge family, 
in determined pursuit of further word 
from their son, visited Mr. Vout Peters. 
A Madam , medium, herself fined 
by the court and recommended for ex- 
pulsion, had recommended Mr. Peters 
as London’s premier psychic. 
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Mrs. Osborne Leonard is another of 
the mediums furnishing reports of Ray- 
mond Lodge. It was Mrs. Leonard 
who brought word of the photograph. 
Mr. Clodd thinks that great simplicity 
and prejudice are shown in the faith 
put by Oliver Lodge in this story. In 
one of the sittings with Mrs. Leonard 
the confidence of the Lodges that Ray- 
mond’s messages are genuine are con- 
firmed by his mention, with several 
details, brought out and haltingly cor- 
rected in answer to leading questions 
by the Lodges, of the family peacock, 
that after its death was mounted and 
preserved in the home. Commenting 
on Sir Oliver’s remark that this ‘‘seems 
to show a curious knowledge,” Mr. 
Clodd facetiously replies, “It does, but 
family pets are often stuffed, and, so it 
seems, are their owners by mediums.” 

In introducing the record of séances 
purporting to bring communications 
from Raymond, the author lays great 
stress upon an alleged message from 
the spirit world received shortly before 
Raymond’s death through Mrs. Piper 
from the late F. W. H. Myers, a former 
convinced associate of Sir Oliver in 
psychical research. With far-fetched 
laboring this message is shown to the 
satisfaction of the author—who repeat- 
edly shows himself ingeniously equal to 
such difficult demonstrations—to refer 
to the coming death of Lieutenant Lodge. 

This is one of the many alleged 
messages delivered from Mr. Myers in 
compliance with an antemortem promise 
to send back word if such a thing proved 
possible. Some of these messages are 
reported from this deceased author, dis- 
tinguished in life as a user of the choicest 
British English, by an American medium 


and are partly couched in up-to-date 
American slang. All of them are referred 
to by Mr. Myers’ wife in a letter to the 
Morning Post in these words: “We have 
found nothing which we can consider 
of the smallest evidential value.” 

Douglass Blackburn, in the London 
Times of September 16, 1917, tells how 
he had hoaxed this same Mr. Myers, 
together with Messrs. Gurney and Pad- 
more, by sham telepathic demonstra- 
tions, declaring that these distinguished 
psychic researchers showed “extraordi- 
nary gullibility.” He then adds: 

I say deliberately, as the result of-long 
acquaintance with and personal knowledge 
of most of the leading occultists of the last 
forty years, that while I acknowledge their 
absolute honesty and intent, I would not 
lay a shilling against a ten-pound note on 
any one of them not being roped in by the 
venerable confidence trick at the first time 
of asking. 

We may here add to Mr. Blackburn’s 


testimony the fact that Professor Henry - 
E. Armstrong, F.R.S.,detected in fraudsa | 


certain medium, who deceived Sir William 
Crooks, one-time president of the Society 
for Psychical Research; also Eusapia 
Palladino, who deceived Sir Oliver 
Lodge, as she herself testified. Professor 
Armstrong pronounces Sir Oliver’s policy 
of psychic investigation “absolutely un- 
scientific.” 

To the present writer much that Sir 
Oliver Lodge has written seems to reveal 
a truly great and penetrating mind, 
but whenever he puts his head into the 
fogs of occultism he appears to lay aside 
all penetration and become “an easy 
mark,” almost to the lengths of childish- 
ness. He surely does conspicuous vio- 
lence to Faraday’s warning against the 
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“tendency to deceive ourselves regarding 
all we wish for” and is distinctly an 
illustration of Herbert Spencer’s dictum 
that “men are rational beings in but a 
very limited sense,’ and that “conduct 
results from desire.” 

Sir Oliver never approached his so- 
called psychic investigations with the 
same shrewd caution displayed by Dr. 
Stanley Hall, who asked Mrs. Piper 
if he could communicate with his niece 
Bessie Beals, giving a fictitious name 
and relationship, but getting several 
messages at several sittings from the 
supposititious niece, quite obligingly 
produced by the resourceful Mrs. Piper. 

In striking contrast with the apparent 
softening of Sir Oliver’s logic the mo- 
ment he crosses the psychic threshold 
are the hard-headed conclusions of 
Tyndall, Darwin, and Huxley after visits 
to mediums. Says Tyndall, ‘Nothing 
occurred which could not be effected by 
fraud or accident.” Says Charles Dar- 
win after attending a séance at which 
George Elliott was also present, “The 
Lord have mercy on us‘ if we have to 
believe such rubbish.” Says Huxley in 
his Life and Letters: 


My conclusion is that Mr. X is a cheat 
and an impostor. Attended various other 
{[séances]. Most unfavorably impressed. 
The only good I can see in the demonstra- 
tion of the truth of spiritualism is to furnish 


an additional argument against suicide. 


Better be a crossing-sweeper than die and 
be made to talk twaddle by a medium hired 
at a guinea a séance. 


Mr. Clodd, after an exhaustive study 
of the whole history of the ism down to 
the present year, strikes the same note 
in declaring, ‘Not a single ennobling 
message has come from the other 


world, only nauseating drivel and banal 
inanity. [The alleged messages all] in- 


vite the question, ‘Should a wise man 


utter vain knowledge and fill his belly 
with the east wind?’” In the same 
connection it has been significantly noted 
that “no hint of any new discovery, no 
glimmer of any addition to our hard-won 
human knowledge has ever emanated 
from beyond the veil. The messages 
from beyond are inane, fatuous, and 
useless.”” Dr. Charles Mercier, in the 
Hibbert Journal of July, 1917, in an 
article on “Sir Oliver Lodge and the 
Scientific World” writes, “He must 
give us facts of such a nature that no 
other interpretation can be placed upon 
them than the one he asks us to accept.” 
This, Dr. Mercier adds, the author of 
Raymond has not done. 

Mr. Stuart Cumberland, the well- 
known “thought reader,” wrote in 
the Daily Mail of January 5, 1917, 
reporting an investigation of his own: 

All assumed occultism investigated 
proved on the one hand to be the outcome 
of highly strung expectation or false sensorial 
impression, or on the other to be the result 
of skilfully applied chicanery. There is a 
longing in human nature for the super- 
natural. It is just this longing in human 
nature on which these professional psychic 
frauds are preying today. 

The war is giving them their great 
opportunity, and they are not neglecting 
it. In England, where men are not 
unaccustomed to draw sharply the line 
between liberty and license, there is dis- 
satisfied discussion of this incongruous 
association of their beloved dead with 
these professional spookists, and even 
the proposal that a business which is 
not only shady but also, as it is alleged, 
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mean and cruel should be abolished and 
the foolish protected. 

In general, the British public does 
not want any such heaven as Raymond’s. 
The Briton, having drunk the old wine 
of biblical conceptions of the life beyond, 
is not straightway desiring the new, 
“for, he saith, the old is better.” 

A passing glance may now be given to 
the brand of immortality which Maeter- 
linck and his school are proposing as 
comfort to the ever-increasing multi- 
tudes bereaved by the war. This im- 
mortality involves a kind of absorption 
in the cosmic order permitting the re- 
tention of a modified or progressive 
consciousness consistent with the fact 
that movement and evolution continue 
and will never and nowhere stop. Un- 
questionably the new thinking concern- 
ing the life to come must accept the 
hypothesis of endless evolution, which 
many of us have long since accepted. I 
dare confidently to say that involved 
in this acceptance will be the recognition, 
with Maeterlinck, that unending pain 
and permanently unredeemed misery are 
excluded; and equally convinced am I 
that no recorded saying of Jesus inter- 
feres with our liberty to make this 
acceptance and thankfully take its 
logical consequences. Maeterlinck the 
philosopher and Jack London the novel- 
ist, however, take us into the realm of 
the fantastic, not to say the pagan, with 
no leading-strings of evidence stronger 
than cobwebs, when they say that our 
ego may find again on leaving the body 
the innumerable lives it has already 
lived “since the thousands of years that 
had no beginning,” Asa whole, Maeter- 
linck’s conception of immortality is 

* Clodd. 


too speculative and nebulous, if not 
self-contradictory, to satisfy either the 
common man or the poised and logical 
mind. Just as the orthodox Christian 
conception has too long left out certain 
features which this philosopher clearly 
sees and freshly states, so his concep- 
tion is altogether too little clarified and 
enriched by the Protestant Christian 
doctrines of the soul and its continued 
life after death. 

I have admitted this reference to 
Maeterlinck before quite completing the 
study of Lodge on immortality because 
I have preferred that the closing division 
of this discussion should include only 
that which is positive and constructive. 

In discussing Oliver Lodge’s con- 
tribution to the popular faith in immor- 
tality it would be unfair to omit mention 
of his famous essay on “The Immortality 
of the Soul” which appeared first in 
1907 as an address at Hackney College, 
an institution for the education of 
Congregational ministers. Neither here 
nor elsewhere have I found anything 
seeming to me to warrant his hope that ~ 
science will be able to demonstrate the 
survival of the soul, but he cites scien- 
tific laws and analogies convincingly 
corroborative of faith in immortality. 
The following will serve as_illustra- 
tions. 

The solar energy locked up in a piece 
of coal continues after what appears to 
the superficial eye to be the death of 
the coal, leaving nothing but ashes. 

Existence is not created out of non- 
entity, nor does it go into nonentity at 
dissolution. Since nothing ever turns 
into something, why should something 
turn into nothing ? 
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The cloud disappearing from the sky 
has died. The dew dries on the leaf. 
Both have apparently gone into nothing- 
ness, but we know better. 

So is it, he argues, with intellect, 
consciousness, and will, memory, love, 
and adoration. ‘They are not nothing, 
nor shall they ever vanish into nothing- 
ness or cease to be... .. They are as 
eternal as the Godhead itself.” 

“The only kind of destruction known 
to us is disintegration. All we can 
cause or observe is variety of motion, 
never creation or annihilation. .... 
Special groupings are transitory; it is 
their intrinsic and constructive essence 
which is permanent.” So, he argues, 
quoting Kant, is it with personality, 
the “intrinsic and constructive essence”’ 
of which includes the consciousness 
of personal identity. 

He cites Héffding’s Philosophy of 
Religion and his thesis that no real value 
is ever lost, the whole progress and 
course of evolution being to increase and 
intensify the valuable—that which avails 
or serves for highest purposes. Immor- 
tality then is the persistence of the 
essential and the real; it applies to things 
which the universe has gained, things 
that, once acquired, cannot be let go. 
It is an example of the conservation of 
value. And/here comes the oft-quoted 
figure likening the various manifesta- 
tions of life to the upward curves of a 
spiral. 

It is still Héffding’s argument that 
“no existing universe can tend toward 
contraction and decay. An actually 
existing and flowing universe must 
on the whole cherish development, 
expansion, growth, and so tends toward 
infinity rather than toward zero.” 


Thus Sir Oliver Lodge, undeniably 
a great scientist in his own field, comes 
to the noble conclusion, with which we 
may fittingly end our pursuit of his 
contribution to the subject, “that im- 
mortality itself is a special case of a more 
general Law, namely, that in the whole 
universe nothing really, finally perishes 
that is worth keeping, that a thing once 
attained is not thrown away.” 

I should like here to add as a corollary 
to these conclusions what has long 
appealed to my own mind as the most 
cogent argument from evolution. From 
the age of bare rocks to the age of think- 
ing man every stage of the creative pro- 
cess has been the preparation for a 
higher stage yet to come. In view of 
all the other natural laws pointing in 
the same direction, who can believe 
that the present creative stage is the 
only exception in the evolutionary pro- 
cess, and that life physical and intellect- 
ual is not also a stepping-stone to a yet 
higher form of personal existence, the life 
spiritual and eternal? What other cul- 
mination of this age-long process is 
a worthy goal of all that has gone before ? 

With Dr. John Fisk of the generation 
gone, and with Dr. James H. Snowden 
in his comprehensive and eloquent 
answer, published this year, to the ques- 
tion, Can we believe in immortality? 
we are unable to believe that in the 
processes of creation, culminating in 
the life of Jesus, “God is blowing soap 
bubbles.” 

After all, is there not an answer to the 
soul’s great question, “If a man die 
shall he live again?” written by the 
Creator himself in the very constitution 
of our being? He made us to yearn for 
it and to expect it, and wherever. in his 
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universe we have been able to inspect his 
work we find that whenever he has made 


a yearning need he has made the supply . 


to match. My own father went down 
into the deep, dark valley at his life’s 
end saying to his children, “If man is 
not sent to fruitfulness and satisfaction, 
then God has trifled, not merely with 
capacities for further growth, but with 
immortal longings which he himself 
planted. If the reason that planned 
our existence is wise, this life is but 
life’s beginning. There is such a promise 
left unfulfilled, there is such a beginning 
left incomplete, that both veracity 
and wisdom in God must be denied if 
we are not made for another and a wider 
life beyond.” My father knew his 
God too well to doubt his wisdom and 
his veracity, and we who were bidding 
him goodbye, while seeing life’s winter 
upon his physical frame had seen also 
the bud of heaven’s springtime in its 
dry husk. ’Tis true that a bud is not 
demonstration of fruit to come, but it is 
a definite and satisfying promise. 

We have not demonstrated life after 
death. I am willing to believe that it 
lies not within the realm of demonstra- 
tion, but we have the same good ground 
for full assurance that unhatched chicks 
would have, if they could reason, for 
assurance that hatching is not death 
but birth. They have not eaten food, 
nor scratched the earth, nor breathed 
the air, nor flown to a perch; they could 
not know what the larger, freer life 
would be, but beak, and feet, and lungs, 
and wings, and eyes are evidence that 
they are preparing for a life beyond their 


* Memoir of Benjamin Francis Hayes. 


present state. Of itself the egg is not 

enough; but it is far too much to be all. 
Those who must find in reason, in 

nature, and in science confirmation 

for their faith in a life to come are by 

no means compelled to seek it in the 

psychic realm. Without such aid we 

may know with Tennyson, in his poem 

“By an Evolutionist,” 

That none but God could build this house 
of ours, 

So beautiful, vast, various, so beyond 

All work of man, yet, like all work of man, 

A beauty with defect—till that which knows, 

And is not known, but felt through what 
we feel 

Within ourselves is highest, shall descend 

On this half deed, and shape it at the last 

According to the Highest in the Highest. 


And the multitude who do not deeply 
reason, and who would get but little 
meaning from these heavily laden lines 
of the great seer, have an assurance as 
calm and confident and even as instinc- 
tive as that which prompts the hatching 
chick to peck his shell. 

And finally and supremely both the 
trained mind that profoundly reasons 
and the simple mind that only in- 
stinctively feels recognize with Pro- 
fessor George Burman Foster, one of 
the patriot fathers who by faith are 
sustained and consoled in the loss of 
soldier sons, that Jesus embodies an 
order of life higher than the natural, 
that in him there is a world-transcend- 
ing life, and that he has uncovered to 
us a world-order higher than our world 
of shadows and dust, and to this tran- 
scendent world death does not belong. 
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MODERN RESEARCH AND THE OLD 
TESTAMENT AS RELATED TO 
THE MINISTRY 


REV. W. E. GLANVILLE, PH.D. 
Baltimore, Maryland 


The struggle through which the world has been passing has revived interest in the 
Old Testament and particularly in the Prophets. We are coming to see more plainly 
than we formerly saw, that Christianity is a religion not merely of the New Testament 
but of the growing revelation of God’s will seen clearly in the rise and fall and 
spiritual discipline of the Hebrew people. The study of the Old Testament from this 
point of view is more than a question of authorship and chronology. Such questions 
should be answered, but the vital matter for all teachers of religion is to realize the 
wealth of religious and moral guidance to be found throughout the Bible as a whole. 
The scholarship of the Old Testament is a handmaid of the revelation a the divine will 


in social and political experience. 


The Christian minister is pre- 
eminently a teacher; as teacher he must 
be interpreter and critic. He must be 
equipped to face candidly the problems 
of biblical criticism. No longer may he 
arrogate to himself an exclusive position 
of superior -knowledge or speak ex 
cathedra in the name of ecclesiastical 
tradition. In the interest of his own 
intellectual self-respect he is required to 
give a reason for the faith that is in him 
and that reason must be one that does no 
violence to the accepted results of sound 
scholarship. He must be open-minded; 
ready to welcome truth from whatever 
quarter it may come. During the past 
one hundred years knowledge has grown 
from more to more. ‘The outlook on the 
universe which obtains today is vastly 


grander, more accurate, and more thrill- _ 


ing than the outlook of a century ago. 
If the sixteenth century chronicled a 
renaissance of ancient culture the nine- 
teenth century introduced a new birth of 


time which with keen-eyed intellect has 
set itself to seek truth alone and be satis- 
fied with nothing less, whatever long- 
lived theories have to be discarded. So 
it has been in all departments of physical 
science, and not less has it been in Bible 
study. Today the achievements of this 
research are available. It is known that 
the New Testament writings are of much 
greater historical value than. those of the 
Old Testament because they are more 
nearly contemporaneous with the events 
recorded than is often the case with those 
of the Old Testament. It is in connec- 
tion with the Old Testament Scriptures 
that intelligence, straightforward hon- 
esty, and courage are especially needed in 
order to present their teaching free from 
grotesque and fallacious interpretations. 

1. At the outset it may be said that the 
method of the higher criticism is perfectly 
legitimate and reasonable and cannot fail 
to make a successful appeal to any intel- 
ligent person who will take pains to 
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understand it. That it has been stigma- 
tized as deliberately destructive of faith 


_ in the religious content of the Scriptures 


is due, first, to extreme and unwarranted 
liberties taken by a few ultra-rationalistic 
critics; and, secondly, to plain ignorance, 
whether voluntary or purblind, on the 
part of the opponents of the method. In 
the language of Dr. Orr: “Higher criti- 
cism rightly understood, is simply the 
careful scrutiny, on the principles which 
it is customary to apply to all literature, 
of the actual phenomena of the Bible 
with a view to deduce from these such 
conclusions as may be warranted regard- 
ing the age, authorship, mode of compo- 
sition, sources, etc., of the different books. 
. . . . Everyone who engages in such 
enquiries with whatever aim is a Higher 
Critic and cannot help himself.”* From 
1759 when Jean Astruc, a French physi- 
cian practicing in Brussels, published his 
researches on the sources of the Book of 
Genesis, to the present day this undeni- 
ably sane method of investigation has 
been continued by an array of competent 
scholars who would grace any learned 
profession. Whatever the divine ele- 
ment in the Old Testament Scriptures 
may be, it is essential that, first of all, 
their literary and historical character 
should be dispassionately determined 
and this is just what the method known 
as higher criticism accomplishes. 

2. As a preliminary discipline one 
should approach the examination of the 
Old Testament without any a priori theory 
of inspiration. It is regrettable that 


from the early days of Christianity to . 


quite recent times the theory of the Old 
Testament writings being absolutely the 
Word of God, and therefore verbally 


* Problem of the Old Testament, p. 9. 


accurate and of historical infallibility, 
should have foreclosed independent in- 
vestigation of these books and marked 
with the brand of heresy anyone who 
taught otherwise. Whatever defense 
may be made of the good services of this 
theory in former days in securing pains- 
taking copying of the text and ‘in estab- 
lishing for the Bible a unique authority 
and causing it to be held in reverence, 
such defense is no longer tenable; in 
fact, the verbal inspiration theory, in 
the face of textual scholarship and his- 
torical inquiry, is the greatest obstacle to 
a correct understanding of these ancient 
documents. It should be borne in mind 
that the inerrancy of Scripture is a prin- 
ciple nowhere asserted or claimed in 
Scripture itself. It is well to derive the 
consciousness of the inspiration of the 
Scriptures from a scholarly study of the 
books themselves. For, to be satis- 
factory, one’s theory of inspiration must 
be such as can include all the character- 
istics of the sacred writings. And the 
more thoroughly scholarly one’s study of 
them becomes, the more definite and 
more consistent will one’s theory of in- 
spiration be and the more clearly it will 
be realized that an inspired writing need 
not be precisely harmonious in all its 
parts or void of all discrepancy. More- 
over, it will become evident that forced 
mechanistic explanations of difficulties 
and discrepancies are ludicrously un- 
necessary. 

3. The minister must familiarize him- 
self with the historical method of investiga- 
tion. 
(a) He cannot hope to be helpful to 
the increasing number of intelligent, 
college-trained, young men and women 
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if he is too slothful to make himself con- 
versant with the procedure of historical 
inquiry which, by the sheer force of its 
reasonableness, must continue to hold 
the field indefinitely in all phases of 
literary research. Not a little fun was 
evoked in certain quarters by the publi- 
cation of the Polychrome Bible, but no 
one could glance through a volume of 
that series without having the fact 
brought squarely to his notice that the 
books of the Old Testament are not 
homogeneous in their composition, that 
they were not individually produced in 
their present condition at the same time. 
Professor Sayce rendered a fine service to 
intelligent Bible-study when, thirty-five 
years ago, he called attention to the 
Phoenician legends as forming the link 
between the Chaldean and the Hebrew 
Scriptures so far as the Elohistic portions 
of the Book of Genesis are concerned, 
especially in the story of the creation and 
that of the sacrifice of Isaac. He also 
explained the very close resemblance 
between the Babylonian and the Jewish 
stories of the Garden of Eden, the 
Deluge, and the Tower of Babel, for 
which there are no Phoenician analogies. 
More recently, the study of the system- 
atized code of Hammurabi,’ the founder 
of the consolidated Babylonian empire, 
ca. 2100 B.C., has disclosed singular 
parallels to the Mosaic legislation, and it 
is by no means improbable that Moses 
became acquainted with some form of 
this code as a part of his Egyptian edu- 
cation. Established conclusions touch- 
ing the composite character and late 
compilation of the Hexateuch, the largely 
unhistorical character of the Chronicles, 
the non-Davidic authorship of most of 


the Psalms, the exilic date of the latter 
part of Isaiah, and the late date and ex- 


tremely apocalyptic character of Daniel . 


should be familiar to the minister as the 
result of his own study. It should be 
remembered, too, that the writers of the 
several portions of the Old Testament 
wrote in language which their contem- 
poraries understood and therefore with 
conceptions of science and ethics pecu- 
liar to their own generations. The min- 
ister should also be acquainted with the 
most interesting of sidelights thrown by 
archaeology and anthropology on Bible 
records of social customs, taboos, and 
contemporary historic events. One 
should accustom one’s self to the idea 
that the books of the Old Testament, 
especially the historical and poetical and 
much of the Wisdom Literature, repre- 
sent a gradual growth, a repeated edit- 
ing, and that not any one of them can be 
assigned to any particular generation. 
In their present form they represent the 
result of the writings of distinct and in- 
dependent authors at widely different 
periods of the national life. 

6) Further, it should be borne in mind 
that, as with the early literature of all 
other peoples so with that of the He- 
brews, poetry preceded prose, tradition, 
transmitted by memory, preceded writ- 
ten history, and before the settlement of 
the Hebrews in Canaan and the begin- 
ning of organized national life literature 
in the formal sense was scarcely possible. 
Hence it follows that here and there, im- 
bedded in the earlier books, we find 
snatches of poetry celebrating heroic 
deeds, and the exercise of a quickened 
imagination is indispensable to save 
one from dull, solemn blundering. An 


Identified by some scholars as Amraphel (Gen. 14:6). 
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example occurs in the Book of Joshua 
(10:12, 13, 14), where a quotation from 
the Book of Jashar is inserted. This 
Book of the Upright (or Brave) con- 
tained highly imaginative paeans in 
honor of Israel’s early heroes. The 
incident of Joshua commanding the sun 
and the moon to stand still is not to be 
understood in a literal sense, despite the 
comment (vss. 13, 14) of an editor gen- 
erations later. ‘Sun, stand thou still” 
is a poetical apostrophe. No unusual 
natural phenomenon followed the im- 
passioned appeal of Israel’s captain. 
All he meant was that he did not want 
the day to end before he had completely 
routed the enemy. How amusing it is 
to read the grave attempts of imagina- 
tive intellects to account for this 
“miraculous” interposition of Provi- 
dence and adjust it to astronomical 
science—an absurd impossibility! 

c) Again, the existence of myth and 
fable for the purpose of illustrating moral 
fact should cause no surprise. Surely 
truth may be taught in the guise of a 
fable; nor is it beneath the dignity of a 
divine revelation to use this literary 
vehicle of communication. The stories 
of the origin of sin in Genesis, of the 
bramble in Judges (9:8-15), of the vine- 
yard in Isaiah (5:1-7), of the cherubim 
and the wheels in Ezekiel (chap. 1), and 
of the lamps and the olive trees in 
Zechariah (chap. 4) illustrate a method 
of instruction which appeals to an 
imaginative people and should be inter- 


preted accordingly. 


d) Again, it should be remembered 
that the Old Testament Scriptures are 
the literary remains of the Jewish 
people before the Christian era.t They 
constitute a literature rather than a 
book. Some parts are historical or 
quasi-historical narratives; some are 
poetical; some are devotional, e.g., 
many of the Psalms and prayers here 
and there in the historical and propheti- 
cal books; some are dramatic, of which 
the Book of Job is the classic master- 
piece; some are Wisdom Literature, 
e.g., the Proverbs, a collection of aphor- 
isms, maxims, and epigrammatic disser- 
tations on wisdom as applied to success 
in life, social and industrial, the wise 
man and the fool being brought into 
contrast to heighten the vividness of the 
instruction; some celebrate human love, 
e.g., the beautiful pastoral of Ruth and 
the Song of Solomon with its highly 
colored sensuous descriptions. Some 
are devoted to the somber emptiness, the 
vanitas vanitatum, of human ambitions, 
however filled with material blessings the 
life may be, e.g., the Book of Ecclesi- 
astes; some are prophetical with their 
impassioned denunciations of social 
cruelty and oppression and their vibrant, 
passionate demands for social righteous- 
ness and good neighborliness, the proph- 
ets being the successors of the seers 
(I Sam. 9:9); some are legalistic, either 
in the strictly ecclesiastical sense, e.g., 
Leviticus, or in the civic sense, e.g., 
Deuteronomy; some are apocalyptic 
and mystical, e.g., the latter part of 


*Moulton’s Modern Reader’s Bible Series and Sander and Kent’s Messages of the Bible Series 


are very helpful. 


Driver’s Literature of the Old Testament is full of well-considered information, and the various 
articles in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible bearing on Old Testament history and literature are of 


great value. 
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Daniel. Throughout the books all 
forms of literary expression may be 
found. From the point of view of the 
literary work of a racial unit the Old 
Testament Scriptures should be studied 
with as complete a knowledge of the 
local and foreign background of their 
several parts as is available. 

e) A working knowledge of the He- 
brew language is exceedingly desirable. 
Much may be said in favor of a good 
translation into the “vulgar” tongue, 
but no one can fully appreciate the 
niceties of shades of meaning and dis- 
tinctions between grammatical forms 
and synonymous words and gain a clear 
insight into the author’s conception who 
is not equipped with an understanding of 
the author’s own language. Why He- 
brew has fallen into disfavor as a study 
of fundamental importance in divinity 
schools is an interesting question. It is 
a language full of beauty and expressive- 
ness and easily mastered, much more so 
than Latin. Shall we say that nothing 
but shameful indolence is respansible for 
this serious defect in the education of so 
many ministers? ‘The illustrious fame 
of Dr. W. R. Harper in the world of 
scholarship rests on his expert knowl- 
edge of Hebrew and anyone who has the 
privilege of recalling his masterly inter- 
pretation of the Old Testament can 
never forget the whole-hearted enthusi- 
asm with which he addressed himself to 
the work in which he was an outstanding 
specialist. 

4. No one can sympathetically study 
the Old Testament in the light of modern 
research without discovering the divine 
element that pervades it. While the thirty- 
nine books of the Old Testament com- 
prise literary work extending over many 


centuries, it is clear that a certain unity 


runs through the collection and makes 
them one testament, whose spiritual 
value is the self-revelation of God to 
man through the thoughts and genius of 
one of the gifted nations of ancient 
times. The doctrine of God is progres- 
sive in its unfolding, gradually attaining 
the monotheistic conception, gradually 
extending from the idea of a local deity 
to that of the God of the whole earth, 
and gradually refined from a conception 
of God as aiding and abetting cruelty to 
the conception of God as Righteous and 
Holy. Running all through the Old 
Testament is the messianic idea, the hope 
of a Deliverer, a Savior, finding its cul- 
mination in the Suffering, Atoning Serv- 
ant of the Lord in Isa., chap. 53, who by 
his sacrificial death justifies, makes just 
and. good, those who imbibe and ex- 
emplify his spirit and who in the fulness 
of time shall see of the travail of his 
soul and be satisfied. Here is the su- 
preme spiritual worth of Old Testament 
teaching, the regnancy of spiritual forces 
in individual, community, and world life, 
triumphant over suffering and death 
itself, the world’s only true redemption. 
Necessarily colored by the thoughts and 
conceptions of the people through whose 
medium it is delivered it may be said 
that religiously the main object of the 
Old Testament is the self-revelation of 
God and the development of the master- 
truth that all history pointed to the In- 
carnation of the Son of God. It is true 
that the inspiration of the books is by 
no means uniform or of equal value. 
There is no need to hesitate to reject 
some accounts as inaccurate, judged by 
scientific standards, or to correct details 
of misinformation by the aid of the light 
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of archaeology. Certain parts of the 
Old Testament are ethically objection- 
able; some of the harsh judgments 
expressed are entirely contrary to Chris- 
tian principles. Such stories as the 
menagerie in Noah’s ark, or the Talking 
Ass (Num. 23:28), or Jonah in the 
whale’s belly, or the setting back of the 
shadow of the sundial (II Kings 20:8-11 
and Isa. 38:4-8) need not be regarded 
as actual history. But, notwithstand- 
ing these features, the vital value of the 
Old Testament remains unimpaired and 
its main object—the advent of the Desire 
of all Nations—stands forth with in- 
creasingly unmistakable definiteness; for 
the history of the Jews was rightly inter- 
preted by their own religious leaders as a 
testament, a covenant between God and 
His people, dating from the patriarchal 
period, and foreshadowing the New Tes- 
tament of the Lord Jesus Christ in which 
the spiritual value of the Old Testament 


finds its fulfilment and fruition. Holy 
men of old wrote as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost at various times and in 
divers manners, but in these last days 
God hath spoken to us by His Son, and 
every Scripture given by inspiration of 


God is profitable. The treasure is in- 
deed in earthen vessels, and it would be 
an act of astonishing stultification to 
ignore the treasure because the vessels 
are earthen. The old-fashioned view of 
Scripture as a textual armory of equally 
divine authenticity in all its parts can- 
not be maintained in the presence of 
modern investigation. But this does 
not justify the abandonment of reverence 
for those writings and the unique, un- 
approachable place they will ever hold 
as national literature of incomparable 
worth, not only because of their literary 
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merits, but also because of their unex- 
celled contribution to the religious life 
of mankind. 

To interpret the Old Testament in the 
language of today and make it a living 
book of books is a task which the Chris- 
tian minister should be prepared gladly 
to undertake for the permanent benefit 
of his congregation. It is a task which 
needs to be undertaken especially by re- 
ligious teachers who minister to student 
communities. The reprehensible abuse 
of academic freedom which is exercised 
by some instructors who use their posi- 
tion to inject fantastic notions and cheap 
jesting concerning the Bible and religion 
into the minds of their students should be 
diligently counteracted by instruction 
based on sound and reverent scholarship. 
Because an instructor is facile princeps 
in the department of history, or physical 
science, or philosophy, it does not follow 
that he is also eminent in biblical 
scholarship. In the latter department 
of learning he may be totally unin- 
structed and incompetent to pass judg- 
ment. On the Christian minister the 
task devolves to make himself expert in 
biblical learning. Not to shatter faith, 
but to confirm it; to make the Old Tes- 
tament teaching reasonable in the best 
sense and so to instruct young people 
that their religious knowledge and 
spiritual growth cannot be imperiled by 
their secular education should be the 
cherished ambition of every teacher 
who aspires to minister acceptably to 
the persistent religious needs of his 
hearers. The work necessary to realize 
this ambition cannot fail to be well 
repaid. 

It should go without saying that this 
paper is intended (1) to suggest lines of 


research for the minister to pursue in the 
privacy of his study; (2) to provide an 
assurance of intellectual self-respect and 
confidence, vitality, and vigor for use in 
pulpit work. 


II. 


I. The Meaning of Religious 


Experience 

What is religion? To define it in 
terms of content is perhaps impossible in 
view of the great variety of beliefs and 
practices which we find. But it is not 
difficult to ascertain what men are trying 
to do when they are religious. They are 
reaching out into the invisible realm for 
such help and companionship as may be 
found there. So vast is this realm, and 
so little is known about it, that all sorts 
of experiments have been made in order 
to discover how best man may relate 
himself vitally and fruitfully to the en- 
vironing mystery which possesses such 
potencies for good or for evil. To make 
the powers of the universe propitious, so 
that such blessings as good crops, suc- 
cess in hunting or fishing, good health, 
protection from wild beasts, hostile men, 
plagues, and pestilence, or deliverance 
from death, may be secured, are some of 
the aims of religion in relation to primary 
facts of experience. 


* Psychology of Religion, p. 106. 
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In the pulpit, only the well-digested, 
matured results of this work should ap- 
pear and should be presented in language 
plain and dignified, as befits a prophet of 
the divine message. 


Now in the course of the centuries 
of human experimentation, religions 
change. Some experiments prove to be 
successful. Others prove to be dis- 
appointing. New ways of living in re- 
lation to human beings suggest new ways 
of approach to the gods. The history 
of religious ideas and practices bears a 
vital relation to the changing culture of 
men. Professor Coe has said that the 
meaning of a conception of God is the 
“conviction that what is most important 
for us is really important, that is, re- 
spected and provided for by the reality 
upon which we depend.’* If this is 
true, the religion of any group of men 
or of any generation will consist in try- 
ing to obtain from the invisible realm 
the aid necessary to secure the things 
most valued in that particular group or 
generation. We have had a recent illus- 
tration of this in Germany where men 
appealed to the ‘‘ good old German God,” 
and, in the words of one of the foremost 
living German philosophers, declared 
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that the world-spirit speaks in the Ger- 
man spirit. Where, on the other hand, 
national provincialism has been out- 
grown, it seems like sacrilege to identify 
the purposes of God with the exclusive 
interests of one nation. — 

When we speak of religious experi- 
ence, then, we must beware of picturing 
it in any one stereotyped form. This 
has been a limitation of much Christian 
thinking on the subject. Theologies 
have standardized a definite sequence 
consisting of conviction of sin, faith, con- 
version, and sanctification, and have 
often left the impression that all persons, 
regardless of differences in culture or 
education or occupation, will have this 
standard experience. Every pastor, and 
above all every missionary who comes 
into contact with foreign culture, can 
tell how varied are the religious experi- 
ences of mankind. Not only the good 
which one hopes to attain but the way of 
attaining it is conditioned by the culture 
which a man shares. 

The historical study of the Bible has 
made us familiar with the fact of develop- 
ment in the religious experience of Israel. 
In the early period in order to gain a 
foothold in the land of Canaan military 
success was a primary necessity. An 
important aspect of religious experience 
was the quest for divine reinforcement in 
battle. Thus we have in the books of 
Joshua and Judges conceptions of God 
which seem incredible to us moderns. 
That God should be described as ‘‘a man 
of war”; that he should command the 
slaughter of non-combatants; that he 
should be angered when Saul did not 
utterly destroy the Amalekites; such 
ideas confuse and trouble us. But we 
find the explanation of these religious 
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ideas in the fact that the stress of war 
made these things of supreme importance 
to the Hebrews; therefore their religion 
made much of them. It was only with 
the development of broader and higher 
interests that there came the better con- 
ception of God. 

In our discussion of religious experi- 
ence, then, let us remember that a vital 
religion must shape itself in relation to 
the interests of living men. If it does 


_not do this, religious emotion becomes 


side-tracked, making frantic motions, 
while the main trains of culture pass by. 
It is true that religious groups may by: 
intensive discipline keep attention so 
focused on subsidiary factors as to keep 
alive a provincial kind of faith; but such 
a faith is constantly embarrassed by its 
inability to enter positively and con- 
structively into the total life of men. 


II. Religion in Terms of Autocracy 


In judging modern movements in 
Christianity, we must constantly bear in 
mind the fact that the standard Chris- 
tian doctrines and practices were organ- 
ized before there was any democracy in 
the world. While it should never be 
forgotten that Jesus proclaimed and 
made real an intimate relationship of 
men with God which in our democratic 
age is finding an eager welcome, it is also 
true that when Christian people in 
ancient and mediaeval times attempted 
to put into thought and practice their 
religious ideals, they inevitably expressed 
in their theology and in their personal 
devotion the relationships which shaped 
their life in the civilization which they 
knew. 

In a previous article we showed how 
the ideals of life were organized in terms 
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of class distinctions, how it was taken for 
granted that government should be from 
above downward. This point of view 
was naturally retained in religious think- 
ing. Christianity was interpreted as a 
system of truth and practices divinely 
provided for men and administered on 
their behalf by church officials. The re- 
ligious experience of the individual was 
set forth as a work of divine grace. And 
grace meant the free, unconditioned 
benevolence of God. Exactly as in the 
ethical ideals of the time the free honor 
of a nobleman was felt to be finer than a 
mere commercial obligation, so the atti- 
tude of God to man was more spiritually 
significant if salvation were considered 
an act of grace on God’s part rather than 
a mere reward for man’s good works. 

The conception of Christianity in 
terms of government from above in- 
volves certain conditions of religious ex- 
perience which should be especially 
noted. 

1. The religious definition of man’s 
status. —The natural language of religion 
was that of extreme humility, not to say 
self-depreciation. Salvation could be 
granted only to those who were under 
‘conviction of sin. And this confession 
of sin was not simply the acknowledg- 
ment of the wrong-doing which the indi- 
vidual had committed; it was rather a 
solemn declaration of the inherent dis- 
ability of human nature. Man had no 
natural rights which he could claim. He 
was totally dependent on God’s mercy. 
It is true that the cause of man’s present 
disability was declared to be the sin of 
Adam, and the matter was so put as to 
suggest a state of rebellion against God 
which necessarily prevented any positive 
relationship. But in the definitions of 
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the consequences of the fall, it is stated 
that human reason was corrupted so that 
man is mentally as well as morally in- 
capable of righteous self-government. 
Says the Formula of Concord, “We be- 
lieve, teach, and confess that original sin 
is no trivial corruption, but is so pro- 
found a corruption of human nature as 
to leave nothing sound, nothing uncor- 
rupt in the body or soul of man, or in his 
bodily or mental powers.” Thus man 
was inherently defective, a dependent who 
needed guidance and help from above. 
The consequence of this definition of 
man’s status was to place him helplessly 
under authority. He was not expected 
to know the way of salvation by any 
natural reasoning. He must learn from 
revelation what that plan is. To raise 
objections, or to criticize adversely the 
plan, was as heinous as lése majesté in the 
political realm., Doubters and heretics 
were given short shrift. The ‘“good” 
Christian, like the “good” Catholic 


‘today, would unquestioningly and loy- 


ally accept the teaching prescribed for 
him and would submit gladly to the plan 
of salvation divinely proposed. There 
was no hope for the salvation of anyone 
who did not confirm to the program re- 
vealed from above and administered by 
the clergy who received their powers and 
rights from above. 

2. The conception of God in terms of 
autocracy.—A sentence from the West- 
minster Confession of Faith will show 
how the attitude of God was interpreted 
in accord with the ideals of unsullied 
honor belonging to class distinctions. 
We read: 


The distance between God and the 
creature is so great that although reason- 
able creatures do owe obedience unto him 
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as their Creator, yet they never could, have 
any fruition of him as their blessedness and 
reward but by some voluntary condescension 
on God’s part, which he hath been pleased 
to express by way of covenant. [Italics 
mine.] 


We have here expressed in religious lan- 
guage precisely that conception of honor 
which made it an unworthy thing for a 
king to permit himself to admit any obli- 
gation to inferiors. Whatever he did for 
his people must be an act of free grace. 
To enter into a covenant with men was 
a “voluntary condescension on God’s 
part.” 

The Calvinistic doctrine of election is 
to be understood in the light of this ideal 
of royal perfection. The ideal govern- 
ment would be one in which an abso- 
lutely perfect ruler made laws for his 
people. Such laws would be infinitely 


better than the stumbling efforts of 
ignorant and weak people to govern 


themselves. For God to manage the 


destinies of men would be far better than ° 


to leave the matter to their fallible de- 
cisions. Thus the decrees of God are 
portrayed as “for the manifestation of 
his glory.” Those of mankind who are 
predestined to be saved have been freely 
chosen by God “out of his mere free 
grace and love without any foresight of 
faith or good works or perseverance in 
either of them, or any other thing in the 
creature, as conditions or causes moving 
him thereto.” (Italics mine.) God is 
thus the absolute, unlimited sovereign, 
doing what he will with his subjects. 
That he is a gracious God, giving freely 
the wonderful gift of salvation to some 
of mankind is a subject for endless praise. 
But since salvation is a free gift upon 
which no man has any just claim, those 
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who do not receive it have no cause for 
complaint. It is a privilege granted by 
a superior, not a universal right. 


What would be the inner content of 
religious experience on the basis of this 
theology? Would it be such as to rein- 
force a democratic ideal? Or would it 
induce a sentiment which would be a 
bulwark of autocracy ? 

It is difficult to answer this question 
categorically; for it should never be for- 
gotten that a genuine Christian experi- 
ence has always made men conscious of 
an eager desire to be of service in society, 
and has, indeed, brought a consciousness 
of divine fellowship in one’s tasks which 
goes far to contradict certain other impli- 
cations of that experience. But there is 
no doubt that multitudes of men less 
spiritually ambitious have been encour- 
aged by a theology of autocratic arrange- 
ments to become docile dependents. 

In the first place the doctrine of in- 
herent inability on man’s part is much 
like the doctrine of class distinctions in 
society. Ifa person confesses himself an 
inferior, he is effectually prevented from 
aspiring to any share in the life of higher 
class people. To affirm one’s worthless- 
ness in the sight of God might easily 
reinforce the acceptance of an inferior 
status in the social order, and thus 
make men less ready to criticize the 
existing order. As an ardent advocate 
of social ideals in modern Christianity 
has said: 

The poor crippled child who has been 
maimed by a falling rock, and the white- 
faced match-box maker who works eighteen 
hours out of the twenty-four to keep body 
and soul together have surely some sort of 
a claim upon God apart from being miser- 
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able sinners who must account themselves 
fortunate to be forgiven for Christ’s sake." 


If in a democratic age there is less 
emphasis than there formerly was on the 
doctrine of original sin, may it not be 
due to the instinctive feeling that a reli- 
gious experience which begins by a con- 
fession of complete dependence is likely 
- to play into the hands of those who wish 
to keep men in social and political de- 
pendence ? 

A second important aspect of religious 
experience in terms of this theology was 
the portrayal of God’s work in saving 
men as an act of benevolent con- 
descension on his part. We have already 
referred to the language of the Westmin- 
ster Confession on this point. In a 
recent book setting forth the work of 
Christ the same point of view is pictur- 
esquely expressed as follows: 

God in Christ, we believe, came down to 
the plane of suffering men that he might lift 
them up. Descending into poverty, shame, 
and weakness, the Lord was stripped of all 
credit, despoiled of every right, humbled to 
the very depths of social and _ historical 
ignominy, that in this self-abasement of God 
there might be found the redemption of man. 
. . . . He traveled far and stooped low that 
he might thus touch and raise the needy.? 


The import of these terms is to sug- 
gest that the gulf between God and man 
is so great that there is something hu- 
miliating in the idea of God’s “stooping” 
to touch us. That God is thus willing 
to condescend would be a powerful 
motive for gratitude if men were think- 
ing in terms of class distinctions, if the 
gracious visit of a lord or lady with gifts 
for the poor would be remembered with 

*R. J. Campbell, The New Theology, p. 20. 
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love and accepted as a sufficient evidence 
of virtue. But an age which is raising 
the cry, “Not charity but justice” is 
likely to resent a portrayal of salvation 
which suggests the charitable visits of 
my Lady Bountiful. Does such a pic- 
ture do justice to the relations between 
God and his children ? 

In the third place a religious experi- 
ence expressed in this theology is one of 
passive acceptance of what is provided 
from above. Any criticism of the “plan - 
of salvation” is out of the question. 
The favor of God is secured by loyally 
and gratefully conforming to the condi- 
tions prescribed. Is there any connec- 
tion between this religious experience 
and a reluctance to engage in criticism 
of existing social arrangements? De- 
mocracy, as we have seen, is essentially 
a criticism of existing institutions, and 
an assumption of the right to change 
them for the better. Does a religious 
experience which emphasizes passive 
loyalty furnish the inspiration which 
democracy needs ? 

It should, of course, be recognized 
that these aristocratic interpretations of 
Christian experience represent only part 
of the truth. The zeal of some Chris- 
tian people for social reforms is an un- 
questioned fact of history. But it is 
also a fact that all such reforms have met 
with opposition from other Christians 
who were bound more by the autocratic 
aspects of doctrine than by the human 
call of need. In so far as the foregoing 
elements are given primacy they tend to 
induce a religious experience which is 
unprepared to appreciate the motives 
and the ideals of democracy. 


2H. R. Mackintosh, The Doctrine of the Person of Christ, pp. 466, 477. 
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Ill. The Democratizing of Religious 
Experience 

Mediaeval Catholicism was the con- 

sistent organization of religion in terms 


of autocracy. According to Catholic . 


theory, God had provided in complete- 
ness the way of salvation, and had en- 
dowed the clergy with authority to 
administer it. Man’s religious life must 
begin, continue, and end in an attitude 
of loyal submission to regulations pre- 
scribed from above. 

1. The Lutheran Reformation.—The 
first great step in the democratizing of 
religious experience was taken in Luther’s 
reformation. It was not a revolt against 
the theology of divine sovereignty. 
Luther strenuously upheld the doctrine 
of original sin, and portrayed man as 
completely worthless in and of himself. 
Salvation must be by the grace of God 
alone. The sinner must not trust in his 
own works, but must throw himself on 


the mercy of God and hope for un- 


merited favor. This continuance of the 
mediaeval conception of God made for 
the retention of much that was undemo- 
cratic in Lutheranism. One aspect of 
this I shall hope to make clear when we 
discuss the relation of Christianity to 
political democracy. We must not think 
of Luther as a pioneer in democratic 
thinking. 

Nevertheless, in one realm he ren- 
dered heroic service to the growing cause 
of humanity. He uncovered and defied 
the autocratic church of his day. He 
declared that it was intolerable for 
religious men to be held in subjection 
to a hierarchy. The Christian must 
be a free man among his religious 
equals. 


* Address to the German nobility. 
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Take the following utterance of this 
great religious leader and see how he 
strikes straight at the class system of 
Catholic religion: 


It has been devised that the pope, 
bishops, priests, and monks are called the 
spiritual estate; princes, lords, artificers, and 
peasants are the temporal estate. 


Luther recognizes clearly that the 
essence of Catholicism consists in main- 
taining a class system, in which those of 
the so-called temporal estate are com- 
pletely dependent on the spiritual estate 
for their religious welfare. This con- 
ception he challenges in uncompromising 
fashion: 

This is an artful lie and hypocritical de- 
vice, but let no one be afraid of it, and that 
for this reason: That all Christians are 
truly of the spiritual estate, and there is no 
difference among them save of office alone. 
.... As for the unction by a pope or 
bishop, tonsure, ordination, consecration, 
and clothes differing from those of laymen 
. . .. all this may make a hypocrite or an 
anointed puppet, but never a Christian or 
a spiritual man. Thus we are all conse- 
crated priests by baptism. 

For whatever issues from baptism may 
boast that it has been consecrated priest, 
bishop, and pope, although it does not be- 
seem every one to exercise these offices. 
For since we are all priests alike, no man 
may put himself forward or take upon him- 
self without our consent and election to do 
that which we all alike have the power to do. 
For, if a thing is common to all, no man may 
take it to himself without the wish and com- 
mand of the community 


priest should be nothing in Christendom but 


a functionary; as long as he holds his office 
he has precedence of others; if he is deprived 
of it, he is a peasant or a citizen like the rest.* 
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What a revolutionary doctrine is here 
proposed! Instead of government from 
above by a mysterious divine right 
granted exclusively to a priest, we have 
the doctrine that the priest may enjoy 
his authority only with the consent of 
the governed. The layman may claim 
equal right with the priest. There are 
no class distinctions in Christendom. 
All alike are free and equal in the church. 
There are phrases in this address of 
Luther’s to the German nobility which 
might be paraphrased so as to suit the 
political struggle for democracy in later 
times in America and in France. The 
privileges of the upper class are claimed 
for the members of the lower class, and 
an equality of opportunity is pro- 
claimed for all alike. 


We see, then, that just as those that we 
call spiritual or priests or bishops or popes, 
do not differ from other Christians in any 
other or higher degree but in that they are 


to be concerned with the word of God and 
the sacraments—that being their work and 
office—in the same way the temporal 
authorities hold the sword and the rod in 
their hands to punish the wicked and protect 
the good. A cobbler, a smith, a peasant, 
every man has the office and function of his 
calling, and yet all alike are consecrated 
priests and bishops, and every man should 
by his office and function be useful and bene- 
ficial to the rest, so that the various kinds 
of work may all be united for the further- 
ance of body and soul, just as the members 
of the body all serve one another." 


The far-reaching effects of this de- 
mocratization of religious experience are 
evident. It makes possible first-hand 
religion for every man. Instead of 
being dependent on the priest, a man 
may come directly to God and enjoy the 

* Address to the German nobility. 
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blessings of salvation as a vital personal 
experience. Justification by faith means 
that every person has an immediate ac- 
cess to the source of spiritual power and 
joy by the simple exercise of personal 
faith. The word of God was not in- 
trusted as a monopoly to the church. It 
is as free as the air we breathe. The 
treasures of the religious life are thus 
taken away from autocratic guardians 
and distributed freely among laymen. 
And the result of this is the ennobling of 
common life in extraordinary fashion. 
Whatever is inspired by this simple faith 
is religiously consecrated. ,The peasant 
or the servant may, if his life is renewed 
by faith in God’s word, become just as 
important in God’s sight as a bishop or 


' pope. We have a wonderful revival of 


that insight of Jesus who exalted the 
giving of a cup of cold water in the right 
spirit above all formal aspects of religion. 

The Lutheran Reformation thus broke 
completely with the autocratic power of 
the priesthood over laymen, and estab- 
lished a genuinely democratic ideal of 
the equal access of all Christians alike to 
the grace of God. But except for this 
emancipation of believers from the con- 
trol of the Catholic church, Luther re- 
tained in the main the ideals which had 
been embodied in the mediaeval the- 
ology. He insisted vehemently over 
against Erasmus, for example, on the 
innate sinfulness of man. For any 
human being to approach God claiming 
any rights seemed to Luther to be mon- 
strous. Religious experience, if it be 
genuine, mutt take the form of a humble 
dependence on the grace of God. 
Luther’s polemic against good works is 
the reflection of the aristocratic feeling 
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that whatever is done by a superior for 
an inferior must be a free grant of per- 
sonal privilege, not a bargain. To con- 
ceive of God as a benefactor, doing out 
of sheer mercy something which he is 
under no legal compulsion to do, seemed 
to be finer than to assume a philosophy 
which makes God responsible to laws, 
and obligated to render services. 

The consequence of this retention of 
the ideals of aristocracy is reflected in 
the sharp line which was drawn by the 
early reformers between Christians and 
non-Christians. The saints, who have 
received God’s special favor, occupy a 
higher rank in the divine estimation than 
do those to whom he has not vouchsafed 
his grace. A Christian can assume a 


patronizing attitude to non-Christians 
on the subject of religion. In a Chris- 
tian society believers as a matter of 
course are to enjoy privileges not granted 


to others. For a long time in Protes- 
tantism, the full privileges of citizenship 
were withheld from those who did not 
present the proper religious credentials. 
For Christians who held the divinely 
appointed religious faith to dictate to 
anyone holding “wrong” doctrines was 
regarded as entirely proper. By the 
mere fact that a Christian had been 
transformed by divine grace so as to be 
a member of the society of God, such a 
redeemed soul might with his redemp- 
tion acquire a share in the superiority of 
God over his creatures. 

2. The rationalist movement.— The 
next step in the democratization of 
religious experience therefore took place 
outside the circle of orthodoxy. It 
found radical expression in the move- 
ment which is popularly known as 
rationalism; but it also made itself felt 
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in the Christian church in Arminianism, 
and came to practical expression in some 
phases of the Methodist movement. 
Religiously, rationalism may be char- 
acterized as the attempt of men to claim 
the full rights of reiigion without sub- 
mitting to the autocratic dictation of 
creed or scripture or church. Ortho- 
doxy had said that any man who desired 
to enjoy the blessings of religion must 
accept from above the conditions under 
which he could be saved. His beliefs 
must be determined for him by the Bible; 
or rather, by that interpretation of the 
Bible which was authoritatively declared 
to be correct. He must acknowledge his 
natural complete unworthiness and make 
no claims of his own. He must grate- 
fully accept the provision made in the 
work of Christ for’his salvation whether 
this did or did not accord with his own 
notions of what is proper. Anyone who 
refused thus to allow the content of his 


_ religious experience to be dictated to him 


from above was excluded from Christian 
fellowship. 

A fundamental feature of rationalism 
is its rejection of the doctrine of original 
sin. The practical result of this doctrine 
was, as we have seen, to compel everyone 
who had not gone through a standard- 
ized experience of regeneration to start 
his quest for God as an acknowledged 
member of an inferior class. It is an 
interesting historical fact that rational- 
ism had its greatest vogue in England 
during the century of the struggle for 
political democracy. Some of the men 
who were pioneers in establishing the 
doctrine that men, as men, have inalien- 
able political rights, and that these 
rights do not depend on the good pleasure 
of a king, proceeded to apply the same 
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principles to the relation between men 
and their heavenly king. They declared 
that the light of natural reason was 
sufficient to guide men to God. No one 
need go to a priest or to a church or even 
to the Bible in order to be saved. The 
natural capacities of man were sufficient 
to furnish a knowledge of God and of the 
kind of worship which God desires. 
God does not make arbitrary demands 
onmen. Hehasnorighttodoso. The 
content of religion should be simply and 
solely those things which men know to 


be right. As the deists put it, the true’ 


worship of God consists in morality. 
And morality is something which every 
man is capable of finding out by his 
innate powers. 

The democratic impulse lying behind 
the rationalistic movement can be readily 
seen if we compare this position with that 
of Luther. Luther had released men 


from bondage to the autocratic church; 


but he had not suggested any release 
from the authority of the Bible. The 
Protestant churches insisted as strenu- 
ously upon submission to the Bible as 
Catholicism insisted upon subjection to 
the pope. In England, those who did 
not thus submit to the interpretation of 
the Bible held by the religious group in 
political control were made to suffer 
serious disabilities, exactly as in Luther’s 
time any dissenter from the Catholic 
church was compelled to suffer dis- 
abilities. The rationalists in England 
were the champions of religious tolera- 
tion; and they based their arguments on 
the plea that natural reason which all men 
have alike is sufficient to give to any 
man the full privileges of religion. It 
is a further democratization of Luther’s 
doctrine of the universal priesthood of 
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baptized men. It asserts a universal reli- 
gious competency of all reasonable men 
whether they have been baptized or not. 

Rationalism, however, had one serious 
religious defect. It retained the mon- 
archical conception of God; but it ~ 
stripped him of most of the power which 
makes a monarch imposing. While God 
originally created the world and man, 
and implanted in him the principles of 
right reason, so far as men now are con- 
cerned there is little or nothing which 
God needs to do for them. They are 
sufficiently equipped with their original 
rational powers, and need no regenera- 
tion. They need expect no miracles to 
evidence the power of God. They 
should not look to the Bible for anything 
different from that which they may ob- 
tain from their own reason. They can- 
not trust in any special work of Christ 
for them; for this would argue favoritism 
in God. What then is left of religion? 
The practical activities by which Chris- 
tians had experienced a living personal re- 
lationship to God are all omitted. While 
democratizing human nature the rational- 
ists neglected to democratize the concep- 
tion of God. The inevitable consequence 
was that there was no sufficient inner 
vitality in their attempt at democratic 
religion. God suffered much the same 
fate in rationalism that the king has 
suffered in the democratization of Eng- 
land. The real business of governing 
England has fallen to citizens. The 
king is almost a supernumerary. If the 
dynasty should suddenly cease to exist 
it would cause no real revolution in 
English political life. 

3. The evangelical revival.—The ration- 
alistic movement effectually criticised the 
autocratic features of the conventional 
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Christianity of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. It set men entirely 
free from the dictation of the church. 
But it; left God aloof from men, a 
spectator and a rewarder of virtue, but 
not an active participant in the religious 
life of man. While rationalism might 
furnish uplifting themes of contempla- 
tion for men with leisure and power to 
think, it had no message for those who 
were overwhelmed by toil and suffering. 
It remained an essentially upper-class 
movement. 

The evangelical revival was a move- 
ment dominated by a genuinely demo- 
cratic interest in the “submerged” 
portions of populations who were vir- 
tually without any original religious 
rights. These people counted for little in 
the established churches; and they had 
neither the leisure nor the philosophical 
ability to find satisfaction in rationalism. 
This revival continued to make use of 


the theology which rationalism criticized. 
In this respect it perpetuated ideas which 
belonged to the mediaeval rather than to 
the modern world. But it so used these 
doctrines as to create a genuinely demo- 


cratic religious experience. It revived 
and carried farther the Lutheran empha- 
sis on man’s individual capacity for a full 
religious experience without the media- 
tion of any autocratic agency. 

As is well known, the Wesleyan move- 
ment was stimulated by John Wesley’s 
new religious experience induced by 
association with the Moravian Brethren. 
The very title of this group is suggestive 
of a religion of religious fraternities as 
contrasted with the formal religion of 
established: churches. Membership in 
this religious group meant personal re- 
sponsibility of a serious and significant 
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kind. To be saved meant not simply to 
receive the grace of God passively. It 
meant above all an active participation 
in the life of God and its expression in a 
strict control of ideals and behavior. 
But above and beyond this it meanta zeal 
for evangelical and missionary work. 
The Moravians share with the Pietists 
(whose ideals were akin) the credit of 
being the pioneers in missionary en- 
deavor and in the creation of social in- 
stitutions for the wider practice of 
Christian ideals. 

The evangelical revival, as did Luth- 
eranism, pictured man hopelessly ruined 
by original depravity. But instead of 
laying emphasis on the ecclesiastical 
means. of grace, evangelicalism exalted 
the importance of an inner personal ex- 
perience of conversion: By trusting the 
gospel message the poorest and weakest 
sinner might be transformed into a 
strong, self-reliant child of God. In this 
experience there came into life precisely 
that which rationalism lacked—a real 
activity of God in the individual soul. 
The poorest sinner, when converted, was 
as precious and as important in God’s 
sight as the highest of earth’s magnates. 
All class distinctions within the Christian 
community were abolished. 

The form of organization adopted by 
the Wesleyan revival is significant. 
“Societies” rather than “churches” 
were the centers of religious life. The 
purpose of a society is declared to be 
mutual religious edification and help. 
It is “a company of men having the 
form and seeking the power of godliness; 
united in order to pray together, to re- 
ceive the word of exhortation, and to 
watch over one another in love, that 
they may help each other to work out 
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their salvation.” This is genuine reli- 
gious democracy. No priest stands above 
the layman to direct him. No sacra- 
ments or rites are interposed between 
the soul and God. In free conference 
where personal religious experience is the 
sole prerequisite, the Christian life is 
directed and stimulated. 

The Methodist movement thus set on 
foot and organized a democratic religion 
without that adverse criticism of auto- 
cratic theology which rationalism had 
undertaken. It could do this partly 
because the humbler people whom it 
reached were untroubled by theological 
doubts; but more especially because it 
created a practical democratic organiza- 
tion in which the Christian experience 
could find wholesome expression. The 
encouragement of laymen to undertake 
specifically religious tasks, the organiza- 
tion of meetings in which workingmen 
and uneducated persons might testify to 
the power of the grace of God, the prag- 
matic testing which came from the 
evangelistic desire to give to every man, 
no matter how apparently insignificant, 
an uplifting experience of membership 
in the brotherhood of the saved were all 
effective and widely successful means of 
developing a democratic religious expe- 
rience. Evangelicalism became during 
the nineteenth century the most virile 
religious force in the world, and it has 
already virtually taken complete posses- 
sion of the ecclesiastical bodies which at 
first drew back in aristocratic distrust. 
It is today eagerly and vigorously extend- 
ing missionary efforts, feeling out after 
an effective way of dealing with social 
problems, and more and more is giving to 
laymen a large share of responsibility in 
the activities of Christian endeavor. 
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4. The development of modern mvysti- 
cism.—Alongside of the growth of evan- 
gelical Christianity there has been a 
marked development in recent times of 
a characteristic kind of mysticism due to 
a changed conception of God. When 
God was conceived in terms of absolute 
sovereignty, so that his primary concern 
was to declare his own glory, fear and 
reverence rather than a sense of intimacy 
would be natural. There was, indeed, a 
sense of security on the part of those 
whom God had elected to save, and a 
confidence and love would grow out of 
the sense of gratitude at thus being the 
recipient of God’s grace. But the con- 
tent of such love would be dignified 
rather than intimate. Within the past 
century, however, there has come to be 
a way of conceiving the relation of God 
to the world which makes possible a 
simple and direct religious experience of 
real intimacy. The point of view here 
referred to is often called the idea of the 
immanence of God. But the word 
“jmmanence” is too philosophical to 
express the religious aspect of this mod- 
ern attitude. Tennyson has voiced it 
in the well-known lines: 

Speak to Him thou for He hears, and Spirit 
with Spirit can meet— 
Closer is He than breathing, and nearer 
than hands and feet. 
The French theologian Sabatier has ex- 
pressed it in his statement that man is 
“incurably religious,” which means that 
man has the natural right and the natural 
power to realize the presence of God. 
Schleiermacher voiced it at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century in his 
famous Discourses on Religion: 

The reflection of the pious man is only 

the immediate consciousness of the general 
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existence of all that is finite in the infinite 
and through the infinite, of all that is tem- 
poral in the eternal and through the eternal. 
To seek and find this in all that lives and 
moves, in all becoming and all change, in 
all doing and suffering, and even in immedi- 
ate feeling to have and to know life itself only 
as this existence—this is religion. 

The same experience of immediate fel- 
lowship with God is the constant theme 
of Emerson. It expresses itself, often in 
crude ways but with unquestioned popu- 
larity, in the New Thought Movement of 
our times. It has led to a sympathetic 
appreciation of the positive religious con- 
tent of non-Christian religions, and to a 
feeling that God is more universally ac- 
cessible than man has hitherto dared to 
believe. 

The significant thing about this reli- 
gious attitude is its complete abandon- 
ment of the theological structure which 
interpreted religion in terms of an autoc- 
racy. If God be “closer than breath- 
ing,” there is no need of mediators. 
Every soul has direct access to him. In 
consequence there has developed a new 
kind of valuation of rites and ceremonies. 
The Bible is being studied, not as a book 
of directions prescribed from above, but 
as the record of men’s religious experi- 
ence. It testifies to the possibility of in- 
timate communion with God rather than 
interposes itself between man and God. 
The sacraments, which in former days 
were indispensable means of grace, so 
that absence from the sacrament was a 
cause for church discipline, are more and 
more coming to be viewed as rituals 
which may be employed to promote a 
sense of communion with God, but which 
may also be of subordinate significance in 
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the Christian life of one who, for temper- 
amental or other reasons, does not gain 
through them an enhanced experience of 
the divine presence. It is commonly 
acknowledged today that there is a large 
amount of genuine Christian experience 
which does not find adequate expression 
in the conventional ecclesiastical chan- 
nels. Toa large extent this modern “re- 
ligion of the inarticulate” is without 
definite organization. Perhaps it is so 
mystical that it can never be definitely 
organized, but it is a powerful factor in 
modern life. It is a spontaneous out- 


break of genuinely democratic religious 
aspirations. And it is destined to in- 
fluence profoundly the Christianity of 
the next generation. 


To a remarkable extent religious ex- 
perience today has been democratized 
in Protestantism. So far has this move- 
ment gone that today some men are rais- 
ing a query which would have seemed 
incredible in the Middle Ages. Radical 
democrats are actually asking whether 
the Christian church as an authoritative 
institution will continue to be needed in 
a thoroughly democratic society. For 
formally, the creeds, the organization, 
and the inherited ideals of the church 
come down from an aristocratic age. 
Thoughtful men have little fear that 
religion will disappear. It is simply a 
question as to the form which religion — 
will take. Our modern Christianity is 
feeling the power of the democratic 
movement. Partly within the churches 
and partly without it there is coming to 
expression the conviction that our human 
endeavors may have a divine reinforce- 


* Quoted by McGiffert, The Rise of Modern Religious Ideas, p. 65. 
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ment not arbitrarily limited to any pre- 
scribed channels. Since the welfare of 
democracy is something to be worked 
out by men themselves, the God of a 
democratic religion must be a co-worker, 
an intimate companion, rather than a 
transcendent Absolute. The Great War, 
with its shattering of conventional com- 
placency, has made men more than ever 
conscious of the need of such fellowship 
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with an immanent divine power. Are 
not the main traits of a democratic 
religious experience already becoming 
evident? Is not the time ripe for a 
confident, positive reconstruction of 
Christianity in accord with democratic 
demands ? 

Our next study will be concerned with 
the relation between democratic ideals 
and church organization. 


THE NATURE OF SPIRIT AND ITS BEARING 
UPON INSPIRATION 


H. C. ACKERMAN, D.B. 
Professor of Old Testament in Nashotah House, Nashotah, Wisconsin 


I purpose in this paper to define 
inspiration from the standpoint of spirit 
conceived as energy, or force in opera- 
tion. The standardized conceptions of 
the nature of spirit are so involved with 
spirituality in the abstract that it is 
difficult to determine with any degree of 
exactness what the essential reality 
embodied in the concept is. It is 
understood in an obscure way that spirit 
is an element in the soul, its highest 
constituent; but its nature is generally 
apprehended so elusively as to prohibit 
successful definition. Because of this 
vagueness we have been content to 
substitute the term soul for that of spirit 
in common use, and thus surrender the 
distinctive reality of spirit to the mercy 
of logical abstractions or to dissipate its 
being into mere qualities of spirituality. 
Let one ask himself what he means by 
spirituality and it will be recognized at 


once how susceptible the term spiritual- 
ity is to indefinite connotation. 

The conception of soul also has suf- 
fered much throughout the history of 
religious thought, but less than that of 
spirit; for fortunately we are always 
driven, sooner or later, to the simple 
Hebrew notion of soul as the living 
organism (cf. Gen. 2:7). Soul therefore 
is inclusive of spirit, or rather it is matter 
and spirit in unity. Consequently the 
point of departure for an investigation of 
the nature of spirit itself should be the 
correct understanding of the nature of 
soul. 

But here the notion of what spirit is 
halts. To attempt to discern more 
exactly what spirit is we should go back 
beyond the idea of soul as a living 
organism and trace the initial meaning 
of the term spirit apart from the com- 
posite structure of soul. The word ruah 
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is derived from the root M7 “to 
breathe,”’ more particularly to breathe 
through the nostrils. Hence the first 
derivative, “to smell.” From the con- 
crete sense of smelling was obtained the 
notion of sensation itself, or sense 
perception; and from perception the 
idea easily took on a higher significance, 
namely, the perception of truth and 
ideals; and out of this final development 
all the abstractions that are connoted 
by spirituality inhere. For example, 
there is the “manly spirit” (Prov. 
18:14), the “spirit of firmness” (Ps. 
51:12), the “spirit of justice” (Isa. 
28:6), the “spirit of purpose” (Exod. 
35:21), the “spirit of understanding” 
(Exod. 28:3), the “spirit of courage” 
(Hab. 1:11), the “spirit of goodness” 
(Neh. 9:20), etc. 

It is clear that to attempt to reach 
the reality consistently underlying ab- 
stract generalizations of spirituality we 
should retrace the steps of this process 
of logical development and concentrate 
intensively upon the original meaning of 
the term. This elemental concept was 
that of breath. Thus we find ruck also 
meaning wind, since the motion of the 
air and the inward or outward rush of the 
breath seemed identical in essence. 
First, however, this identification took 
place through the likeness to a slight 
breeze (cf. Gen. 3:8, “God walking in 
the ruak of the day’’), and then passed 
on to the more forceful wind of the storm 
(cf. Gen. 8:1, ‘God made a ruah to pass 
over the earth’’), and finally to that of 
the tempest (cf. Job 1:18). 

Now the air was supposed to be put 
into motion by the ruak, or breath, of 
God. Cf. Exod. 15:8, ‘With the blast 
of thy nostrils the waters were gathered 
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together.” See also Isa. 40:7, “The 
flower fadeth because the ruah of Yah- 
weh bloweth upon it.” It is also the 
breath (1722) of Yahweh which 
supplied the faculty of life in the soul 
(cf. Gen. 2:7); and what is more, this 
breath is the breath of spirit (MI""N22 
~Gen. 7:22). Finally, notice the expres- 
sion in Gen. 1:20, “the ruak of Elohim 
was causing a trembling upon the face 
of the waters.” 

The Semitic conception of the sig- 
nificance of breath was that of vital 
energy or organic causation. The life 
of the flesh was in the blood, but the life 
in a more primary and elemental sense 
was in the breath. The breathing 
process, taken in conjunction with the 
organism as a whole, became designated 
as mephesh (“soul’’). However, the 
conception of the nature of vital energy 
was not limited to organic life solely; it 
was highly generalized to connote the 
life of the world at large, that is, exist- 
ence itself. And this energy was not 
even limited to the principle of order, 
but denoted correlatively the principle, 
or spirit, of disorder also; for example, 
chaos. In other words, spirit might be 
inherently orderly (good) or disorderly. 
Wherever the “evil spirit” occurs the 
lack of harmony and soundness is in- 
dicated. 

Whereas the notion of soul was always 
qualified by some specific manifestation 
of life, the idea of spirit was for the most 
part unqualified and unindividualized, or 
perhaps qualified in as specific a manner 
as the air which was breathed might be. 
Still spirit did not denote air simply, but 
air in motion; and it was this movement, 
the force of the wind or breath, which 
constituted the distinctive feature of 
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spirit. In its widest connotation then 
spirit implied a dynamic principle; so 
in modern terminology spirit would be 
equivalent to force operative, or energy. 
However, since the Semitic mind dealt 
with the concrete rather than the 
abstract, it could handle the force factor 
only in the form of its particular mani- 
festations, and accordingly it expressed 
this reality as breath or wind. No 
doubt, though, the clear conception of 
energy, qua energy, was not attained; 
but the Semite did none the less perceive 
the fact, so naively defined, that there 
was energy, spirit, in all living beings 
and in the material world generally. 
The concrete aspect of spirit as breath 
or wind became a practical metaphor 
for the more elemental and indefinable 
reality quickening all things into move- 
ment and life. The “breath of God” 
(spirit of Elohim) qualified absolute 
spirit in the form of the creative 
force of ordered rational existence— 
most conspicuous, of course, in human 
nature. 

To trace the usage of this term 
through Scripture in its manifold mean- 
ings and subtle distinctions and learn 
the various ways in which this funda- 
mental reality was interpreted' should 
not blind us to the exact nature of the 
thing which was so changingly and 
progressively defined. If our investiga- 
tion of the essence of the ruah is sound, 
we should hold firmly to the idea of 
energy as primary and _ indispensable 
for further elucidations of all that 
spirituality in its widest connotation 
implies. And the assurance that we 
possess in this notion of energy a term as 
valid in the religious realm as in the 


*Cf. Burton, Spirit, Soul, and Flesh. 


scientific field should favor the validity 
of our conclusions. 

This conclusion therefore throws light 
upon the meaning of inspiration. To 
be inspired by the spirit in a religious 
sense is simply to be full of a particular 
form of energy. The mind, for example, 
is inspired when it is alive with intel- 
lectual energy, and all intelligent interest 
amounts to inspiration when the atten- 
tion becomes exceedingly keen. Thus 
there is the natural inspiration of poetry 
and art and mechanical science, and 
there is the natural inspiration in religion 
when the mind is absorbed in just those 
particular interests which pertain to God 
and moral ends. For religious inspira- 
tion is a specific kind of inspiration and 
should be approached from the stand- 
point of inspiration in general. A mind 
that is inactive and intellectually static, 
or unenergetic, devoid of quickening 
ideas, has but little or no spirit. 

Consequently we may not speak of 
being moved (inspired) by the “‘inbreath- 
ing of the spirit,” since the “in- 
breathing” and spirit itself are literally 
identical; nor may we use an expression 
like “spiritual force” without ambiguity, 
since this is tautological, a mere repeti- 
tion of synonymous terms and meaning- 
less. What is truly implied is that the 
mind is active and fully alive with 
thought. When, therefore, we lose our- 
selves in the exciting interest of religious 
problems we are by virtue of that intel- 
lectual excitement truly inspired, and 
only such rational enthusiasm is pro- 
ductive of religious truth. 

Some conclusions may be drawn from 
the foregoing view of the nature of 
religious inspiration: First, inspiration 
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may or may not be infallible, that is, 
mental activity may or may not formu- 
late truths of value; but whatever truth 
is formulated and systematized is appre- 
hended in precisely this way, namely, 
when the mind gets busy, so to speak. 
Secondly, inspiration may take place 
in dreams, though not often, for the 
sleeper whose mind runs riot may hit 
upon some striking idea to be developed 
upon waking—provided that he remem- 
bers. Thirdly, the normal state of 
inspiration is vision, or truth-seeing, and 
the man of vision is he who abandons 
himself to a stimulating thought and 
pursues it loyally to the end. 

The problem that will be suggested 
at once by this theory of inspiration is 
that of the “false prophets.” Are we 
to grant them a measure of inspiration ? 
The answer is, Yes, a measure, but not 
necessarily the kind of religious inspira- 
tion that is worth much so far as original 
contributions are concerned. The 
prophets, to whom moral ideas make an 
irresistible appeal, will obviously be in a 
class by themselves, a class of persons 
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whose nature is aflame with the sense of 
justice and mercy, being carried away 
with the supremacy of God’s righteous- 
ness and accordingly able to create and 
establish a religion of value. However 
brilliant the talents of others who fail 
in moral character to be attracted by 
the potent ideals of humanity are, their 
ability and propaganda will be wasted in 
the end. The community which judges 
and pronounces upon genuine inspiration 
will, as history testifies, unerringly set 
its approval on that noble order which 
has the best interests of mankind as a 
whole at heart. It is not a question of 
degrees of inspiration; it is rather a 
matter of just what kind of ideas are 
pursued and what is the nature of the 
particular interest. 

It may be inferred, then, on the ground 
that spirit is the force or energy which 
pervades the world, primary and irre- 
ducible in essence, that in the field of 
religious inspiration it is that stirring 
interest in ideas and ideals of God and 


-man which leads to the discovery and 


foundation of the most efficient religion. 


OUR RELIGIOUS STANDARD 


REV. WM.. SCOTT SUTTON 
First Baptist Church, Easton, Illinois 


To forward-looking Christians the 
words of John have new meaning today: 
“The Kingdom of God is at hand.” 
It is our business to get ready for that 
coming Kingdom. When the war is 
over we shall have new standards of 
national and international life. Chris- 
tianity will not be unchanged. Has 
Christianity a standard adequate for 
the needs of the new age? 

Soon after the death of Jesus churches 
built creeds and dogmas and adopted 
them, after much discussion, as their 
standard of religion. Some of these 
were very elaborate.’ They were not 
written as a Christian standard for all 
time but were intended to keep certain 
individuals out of the church. Most 
of them have ceased to be useful, 
because they were the work of external 
organizations, while religion is of the 
spirit. 

_ Before the Reformation there arose 

an occasional man with vision, who 
demanded that we go back to the Bible 
as our rule of faith. But not until 
after the Reformation did any large body 
of people adopt the Bible as their Chris- 
tian standard. The Bible in its entirety 
was adopted. Modern scholarship has 
shown that the Bible in its entirety is 
not Christian. In fact, some of it is 
anti-Christian. The Sermon on the 
Mount clearly recognizes this fact. 
Tesus set his teaching over against 
the teaching of the Ten Command- 
ments. 


People began to realize this and ac- 
cepted the New Testament as their stand- 
ard. But almost any belief can appeal 
to the pages of the New Testament for its 
course of action. The New Testament 
writings are the interpretation of certain 
individuals of the life and work of Jesus. 
What people of his time thought about 
his gospel is not adequate for today. We 
find in the New Testament Jewish mes- 
sianism far older than the time of Jesus. 
The New Testament is what early Chris- 
tians thought about the gospel of Jesus. 
In its entirety at least it cannot be an 
adequate standard for today. There 
have been many attempts to gather 
together an “indispensable minimum” 
and adopt this as a standard. But 
people’s “indispensable minimums” are 
usually colored by the social, religious, 
and political beliefs with which they 
come to the Bible. 

In recent years many have dropped 
the idea of having the gospel according 
to Matthew, or Mark, or Luke as a 
standard and have accepted the gospel 
according to Jesus as a standard. In 
other words, they have accepted the 
life and teaching of Jesus as a rule of 
faith which is adequate for all time. 
We are not to be slaves to the exact 
life and teaching of Jesus. We are 
to accept the Master himself—not so 
much his words as his whole religious 
attitude. The standard is not one of 
rules and statutes but one of great prin- 
ciples which are adequate for all time. 
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Rev. George Holley Gilbert' accepts the 
Master and his message as the sole suffi- 
cient standard of the Christian world. 
He realizes that we do not know in its 
entirety how Jesus lived and what he 
taught, but that we know enough to 
make an adequate standard. He calls 
upon us to reduce the Bible to this 
standard and suggests that about one- 
tenth of the Bible be used. 

But Christianity is something more 
than following assiduously the teaching 
of Jesus. It is even something more 
than the Master and his religious atti- 
tude. What Jesus taught and what he 
was we shall never know with any exact- 
ness. The reports of his teachings are 
colored by the beliefs that were current 
at the time they were written. Even 
if they had been recorded correctly, 
we have only a small part of all that he 
said and taught. The Bible is no longer 
regarded as being inerrant. This being 
the case, the teachings of Jesus which 
are recorded in the Bible cannot be 
considered as an absolute rule of faith. 
Jesus’ religious attitude has to be inter- 
preted by men of today. Many say 
that he was friendly to absolutism, while 
others say that the ideal of democracy 
is to be found in his teaching. Thou- 
sands of sects with strange religious 
customs and beliefs are in existence 
today, and they are all followers of the 
Master. H. G. Wells says, “It is alto- 
gether too rashly assumed by people 
whose sentimentality outruns their 
knowledge, that Christianity is essen- 
tially an attempt to carry out the per- 
sonal teachings of Jesus.” 

Shall we add to the teaching of Jesus 
the Master himself? Most of us, when 
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we came into the church, accepted Christ 
as our Savior and sole standard to fol- 
low. But we have little idea what it 
means to ‘“‘accept Christ.” Christian- 
ity today is not an attempt to follow the 
Master and his religious attitude. We 
do not ask, “What would Jesus do?” 
We ask, “‘ What are we expected to do?” 

The standard must be sufficient for 
all peoples and for all times. Any 
religion to be a success must seek to 
find and interpret God to men, and, 
like Christianity, it must be a religion of 
ideals. Is there a standard other than 
the Master and his teachings that will 
attain these ends? It is erroneous to 
believe that the world gets all its ideal- 
ism from Jesus and his teaching. Jesus 
spoke of the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man, but they did not 
become social conceptions. These ideas 
are necessary to people who believe 
themselves ruled over by a loving God. 
We are learning it through struggle and 
pain. Our high conception of family 
life forces us to believe that God is like 
a father. Most of us get our idea of 
God as Father from our parents. It 
might be said that indirectly it comes 
from Jesus, but very likely it is just a 
conception of God that we hold in com- 
mon with Jesus. Wherever family life 
is developed the parent becomes to the 
child the personification of all that is 
good and noble, and it is inevitable that 
the child shall look upon God as being 
like a parent. Through thousands of 
years of thinking about God we have 
attained this idea. No doubt Jesus did 
more than any other individual to 
crystallize the thought in our minds, 
but we do not turn to the Master or to 
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his teaching for our present conception. 
We are learning from the blood and mud 
and dirt of the Great War that the time 
must come when peoples shall live 


together as brothers. People who live — 


together as brothers and worship the 
same God will look upon that God as 
Father. The conception that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive we have 
learned from life rather than directly 
or indirectly from Jesus. We do not 
believe it because Jesus said it. We 
believe it because it is true. We have 
learned it through struggle and pain. 
Thousands are finding in Flanders and 
France that it is more blessed to give 
than to receive. They know that if a 
man would save his life he must lose it. 
They see themselves in the light of what 
they ought to be and of what God 
wants them to be. If they speak the 
name of Jesus it is to them an ideal, 
the personification of the highest and 
noblest that they are capable of con- 
ceiving. 
Religion must retain the idealism of 
Jesus, but it is not necessary to accept 
Jesus or his teaching as our standard of 
idealism. Being a Christian is respond- 
ing to the highest moral and spiritual 
ideals that we at any particular time are 
capable of attaining. We recognize 
these ideals as being brought home to our 
moral and intellectual consciousness 
through God’s spirit. Responding to 
these ideals that come to us through the 
spirit cf God is becoming a Christian. 
This, I realize, is a very vague code to 
follow. Most of us have not advanced 
beyond the Ten Commandments stage. 
We need rules and standards and pro- 
hibitions. We need someone to look 
to as our standard, and we shall con- 


tinue to look to Jesus. People who are 
religious will see themselves in the light 
of what they ought to be, or in the light 
of their conception of what God is. If 
it is true that God is working in the 
world, we are safe in accepting as our 
standard whatever ideals are from time 
to time borne in upon our minds and 
consciences. H.-G. Wells says that 
modern religion is a process of truth 
guided by the divinity in men. There 
is no absolute standard or rule of faith. 
The spirit of God, which goes forth 
from him and strives in the spirits of 
men for new influence and rule, is that 
which saves and overcomes the world. 
When we look at ourselves in the light 
of what we conceive God to be we have 
a religion of idealism that will save the 
world. Setting up a standard for Chris- 
tians is like setting up a standard of 
patriotism. Patriotism is not the imi- 
tation of the deeds of a Washington or a 
Nelson, not the following of the com- 
mands of the government. We cannot 
accept any person’s definition of patriot- 
ism as our standard. Such a standard is 
necessary for small children and primi- 
tive peoples. But in America patriotism 
is something that stirs within our souls. 
The only motive power that will achieve 
the Christian character is the creating 
and cherishing in us of the very spirit 
of God. We must be guided by his 
spirit. Some get this idealism by ac- 
cepting the Master, not a dead Christ 
but an ever-living, ever-present Christ. 
They call this Christ the Christ of faith; 
but if this spirit of Christ is different 
from the spirit of God working itself 
out in the world, we have an unexplain- 
able dualism. My ultimate goal is not 
to know Christ—neither the Christ of 
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history nor the Christ of faith; I want 
to know God. I want him to be my 
standard of perfection. 

If I accept what I ought to be in the 
light of what God is as my standard, 
it is likely to degenerate into what I 
think I ought to be. But this happens 
to those who follow the Master. Men 
are likely to worship ‘“‘ God or themselves, 
whichever they think the bigger.” Also 
the standard will vary for each indi- 
vidual. Men accept as their standard 
whatever ideals they are capable of 
attaining at any particular time. Under 
such a standard we would have, as at 
the present time, varied sects and strange 
beliefs. Of course an individual’s stand- 
ard will be corrected in the light of the 
ideals that are borne in upon the minds 
and consciences of other men. UIlti- 
mately, with God’s help, I must be 
my own judge. God’s spirit is working 
in the world, and men will be guided, 
not downward, but upward. If I feel 
that God wants me to murder I will 
correct this belief in the light of what 
God seems to have spoken to other indi- 
viduals. Such a religion, if given free- 
dom and honest statement, will flourish. 
It is not necessary to spend our time 
trying to find Jesus’ attitude toward 
murder. While we are searching out 
his attitude and proving it, the whole 
world may be resorting to murder and 
claiming to be following the Master. 
Let us ever look upward, trying to catch 
a vision of what we ought to be, accept- 
ing as our standard whatever ideals 
God’s spirit brings home to us and to the 
other peoples of the world. 

God’s spirit working itself out in the 
life of individuals is not enough. All 
society must be organized according to 
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the will of God. Is there a standard 
adequate for all humanity? Let us 
accept the standard that Jesus accepted 
for himself. It is the Kingdom-of-God 
ideal. Even before the time of Jesus 
prophets saw the Kingdom of God as the 
important end to which they were work- 
ing. The ideal has always been a com- 
munity organized according to the will 
of God. We usually think of the idea 
as being initiated by Jesus, and we inter- 
pret it today through the consciousness 
of Jesus. Each age will decide for itself 
the best method of realizing the King- 
dom. 

The Old Testament prophets hoped 
that it might be realized through the 
divine intervention of God. What did 
Jesus teach as to how this Kingdom was 
to be realized? If modern scholarship . 
is to be trusted, we must say that we do 
not know what Jesus taught about the 
realization of this Kingdom. Some 
modern scholars are sure that Jesus was 
a consistent eschatologist and expected 
to return himself to establish the King- 
dom. Others are just as sure that there 
is nothing eschatological in his teaching. 
Here is the difficulty in accepting the 
teaching of Jesus as an absolute stand- 
ard. It makes it necessary to know 
exactly what Jesus taught on such 
important subjects. Let us accept as 
our standard the Kingdom ideal, or a 
social order organized according to the 
will of God. Dr. Rauschenbusch has 
pointed out that when the doctrine of 
the Kingdom of God has degenerated 
it has had an effect so far-reaching as 
almost to devitalize the church. When 
the Kingdom of God has been the 
standard the church has had a dynamic 
that has driven it out to serve humanity. 
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People of all times have longed for a 
social order in which God’s will would be 
done. Wemustiaccept this as our stand- 
ard of perfection. Such an idea will breed 
prophets who through God’s spirit will 
lead and guide us to better things. As 
there is a distinct individual conscious- 
ness through which God’s spirit works, 
there also is a community consciousness. 
God’s spirit is progressively working 
among social classes. We must realize 
the importance of Jesus in establishing 
this Kingdom-of-God ideal. The ulti- 
mate standard for society must be the 
same as for individuals. It is whatever 
ideals are brought home to the social 
consciousness by the spirit of God, and 
whatever moral and religious ideals the 
social consciousness is capable of attain- 
ing at any particular time—this is what 
we mean by the Kingdom-of-God ideal. 

If such a standard would retain the 
idealism necessary for true religion, let 
us now ask if it would lead men to God ? 
To find God and to be found of him is 
the highest aim of man. “Until a man 
has found God and been found by God, 
he begins at no beginning, he works to 
no end.” Perhaps more people have 
found God through the life and teaching 
of Jesus than in any other way, but are 
these to be our absolute standards in 
our search after God? People were 
finding God long before Jesus lived; 
they were not finding the high type of 
God that Jesus brought to them, but 
they were working to that end and 
would have ultimately realized it. The 
idea of God has never been static. The 
world had been for centuries getting 
ready for the kind of God that Jesus 
brought. It is the desire of all men to 
come into harmony with God. Shall 


we adopt the Master and his teaching 
as our standard in this search? God is 
a person to be loved, a person into whose 
face we can look with confidence. We 
do not feel the need of Jesus to plead our 
cause for us or to represent us before 
God. We refuse to have a mediator. 
The idea is abhorrent to us. Most 
religions of the past have had some 
medium between man and God. Until 
recently, for most Christians Christ has 
stood between them and God. The 
Catholic church has priests and saints. 
Many today are longing to meet God 
face to face. Theologians have long 
felt the need of some such conception. 
They have talked about the Christ of 
faith. What is this Christ of faith if it 
is not God himself? We do not live in 
a dual world. This Christ of faith is 
the very spirit of God himself. 

We do not go directly to the Master 
and his teaching for our conception of 
God. Unitarians, mystics, and rational- 
ists have long found God without Jesus. 
Good, orthodox Christians have felt it 
their duty to react against anything 
that smattered of these beliefs. They 
have all taken the vitality out of reli- 
gion, but it has not been because they 
came into immediate relation to God. 

Unitarians have divided the world 
into the human and the divine and made 
them mutually exclusive. They have 
placed Christ on the side of the human 
and thus taken the soul out of religion. 
The God of the rationalists has been 
merely a God of the mind, while most 
mystics have been “‘shut-eyed mystics.” 
They have closed their eyes to the out- 
side world and realized God. Thou- 
sands of others who have not identified 
themselves with these organizations 
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have found God without the Master’s 
aid. We get our conception of God from 
the social group about us. The con- 
ception of God held by a social group is 
a social product. Even though it origi- 
nated in the mind of one man, it is now 
a social product. We find God through 
the family, the church, or the state. 
Dr. Rauschenbusch says, “A fine and 
high conception of God is a social 
achievement and a social endowment.” 
It becomes part of the spiritual inherit- 
ance common to all individuals in that 
group. Our idea of God is common 
wealth. It is shared by everybody. 
We do not get our religious ideas first- 
hand. We get our religious standards 
where we get our politics—from the 
social group into which we were born. 
True, these high ideas originated first 
in the mind of one great soul. But we 
do not now get our idea of God from 
him. We take it from the social con- 
ception about God. Nor is it true to 
say that it indirectly comes from Jesus. 
It is a social achievement. Being born 
into this atmosphere is like being born 
into a democracy. It is a part of our 
social inheritance. It is not necessary 
that we know where or by whom the 
idea was originated. Only students 
will inquire into the origin of the idea. 
Our idea of God is not usually produced 
by the Master and his teaching; it is 
produced by the social consciousness, 
and this is a social achievement. But 
we cannot accept this social conception 
of God as our standard. Men who 
have saved the world have been men 
who reacted against the conception 
held by the group. About 99 per cent 
of the people accept the social ideas as 
their standard. But even the ideals of a 
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Christian consciousness may degenerate. 
Some of the worst crimes of history have 
been propagated in the name of Chris- 
tianity. I shall correct my idea of God 
according to the ideas held by the 
social group about me, but my ultimate 
standard can be nothing short of the 
spirit of God working itself out through 
my life. 

Let us not allow such a view to 
depreciate the work and significance of 
Jesus. There are purifying and enno- 
bling forces that have come into human 
history with redemptive power from 
Jesus Christ, and men have capacity 
to share in this redemption. Because 
Jesus lived in the world there was estab- 
lished a Christian communion or a Chris- 
tian consciousness. This consciousness 
has been perpetuated since the time of 
Christ. The attainment of this con- 
sciousness is to the Christian salvation. 
This is perhaps the standard that most 
of us accept. We must not forget the 
influence of Jesus in forming such a 
Christian consciousness. Men are saved 
by being brought into contact with 
those currents of moral uplift set in 
operation long ago and _ continued 
through the communion that came into 
being as a consequence of the career of 
Jesus. Christian salvation is a_his- 
torical momentum moving down from 
Christ through the generations and in 
increasing volume perpetuating itself 
normally in the life of the present. 
Jesus Christ seems to have come spiritu- 
ally into the stream of our humanity, 
so much so that to most of us the spirit 
of Jesus is the spirit of God. The 
destiny of man is to realize his union 
with God. It means a great deal if 
there has lived among us one who has 
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achieved this perfect sonship. But my 
ultimate standard is not Christ—neither 
the Christ of history nor the Christ of 
faith; I want to know God. I want him 
to be my standard of perfection. 

Being a Christian is responding to 
the highest moral and spiritual ideals 
that we at any particular time are cap- 
able of attaining. This shall be my 
individual standard. I recognize these 
ideals as being brought home to my 
moral and intellectual consciousness 
through God’s spirit. Tennant briefly 
defines sin as “moral imperfection for 


which a person in the sight of God is 
accountable.” That definition puts the 
standard where it belongs. Men are 
directly accountable to God. The 
standard cannot be creeds and dogmas, 
the Bible or any particular part of it, 
or the Master and his teachings. It 
must ultimately be whatever ideals are 
through God’s spirit borne in upon our 
individual and social minds and con- 
sciences. Such a standard will retain 
the idealism necessary for a true religion. 
It will lead men to God. It is adequate 
for all peoples of all times. 
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CHRISTIANITY AS A DYNAMIC 


CLAYTON R. BOWEN, D.B. 
Professor of New Testament Interpretation in Meadville Theological School 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


We of the American churches belong 
to a great movement of religion which, 
in a development of nearly twenty cen- 
turies, has come to dominate the earth, 
to control history. It has shared the 
lot of all religious movements, it has 
undergone constant change, it has taken 
on elements from everything with which 
it has come in contact, it has gathered 
its accretion of miracles, of myth, of a 
canon, of supernatural theory, of a 
cultus and a priesthood, of a philosophy 
inherited from Aristotle, of a system of 
ethics good in much and evil in much. 
It has grown rich and powerful, proud 
and vain, corrupt and cruel; yet it has 
never broken entirely away from its 
original impulse, which, abiding still 
in and behind all the phenomena of 
Christianity, ever and again asserts 
itself in renewing and re-forming power. 

What really happened that set this 
undying impulse in motion? Let Paul 
Wernle' answer for us: “Christianity 
arose in that a layman, Jesus of Naz- 
areth, came forth with a more than pro- 
phetic self-consciousness and so bound 
men to him that beyond and despite his 
shameful death they were ready to live 
and die for him.” So bound men to him; 
there is the secret. ‘The relation of 
Jesus Christ to Christianity differs 
entirely from that of all other founders 
toward the religions or philosophies 


which bear their names. Platonism, 
for example, may be defined as a method 
of philosophic thought derived from 
Plato; Mohammedanism, as the belief 
in a revelation vouchsafed to Moham- 
med; Buddhism, as the following of 
principles enunciated by Buddha. But 
Christianity is in essence adherence to 
the Person of Jesus Christ.”? Whether 
for good or ill, this remains true. No 
one cries, “Come to Mohammed.” 
These other movements are systems, 
which may be conceived quite apart 
from the personality through whom 
they originally came to expression. 
Christianity is not a system; only to its 
infinite harm has it ever been considered 
and treated as such. It was born in 
no man’s head, but in one man’s heart. 
It arose, as Wernle says, because a 
certain first-century young man in 
Palestine was the kind of young man 
he was and, though the associations of 
his brief life were almost exclusively 
with common folk and the lowly of earth, 
plowed his name into human history as 
no other man has done. The character- 
istic note of Christianity from the 
beginning has been the personal note, 
the relation to a living personality, a 
human experience. When it has de- 
parted from this, it has belied itself; it 
has become a theology for some, a 
mythology for some, a philosophy for 


* Die Anfinge unserer Religion, 2d ed., 1904, p. 26. 
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some, a law of conduct for some. None 
of these has been true to its essence; all 
are ever and again cast aside as men go 
back to “the man Christ Jesus” and the 
man’s meeting of life. 

The man is God, say the theologians; 
he is a god, say the mythologists; he is 
the ideal principle of humanity, say the 
philosophers; he is the framer of the 
perfect law, say the moralists. None 
say the real truth of him; he is a man 
engaged in the simple business of human 
living, and doing it divinely. To him 
was committed, as to each of us, “the 
swift and solemn trust of life.” He 
discharged this trust as God gave him 
light and leading, and his manliness, his 
human excellence, has made the greatest 
dynamic that other men’s lives have 
known in all history. 

Why is this so? All our answers 
must be inadequate. All Jesus’ titles 
are attempted answers, but the titles 
cannot explain. T. R. Glover’ has 
pointed out “that every one of the 
terms in which men have tried to set 
forth the Person and work of Jesus— 
Messiah, Son of Man, Son of God, 
Sacrifice, Passover, Lamb of God, Logos 
—so far from making Jesus more intel- 
ligible to us than He is without them, 
needs interpretation today. ‘These are 
the accounts that men have given of 
Jesus Christ, and He has been more than 
they..... They are inadequate and 
there is He, the great fact.’”’ Similarly 
Wernle: ‘“‘From the very beginning the 
titles have been the bane of the new 
religion. . . . . What he wasamong men, 
what was his vocation from God for all 


time, that no one of these words (Mes- 
siah, Son of God, Son of Man) expresses 
in the remotest degree. Wherefore it 
is the part of true reverence for Jesus to 
stand silent, not before his titles, but 
before himself.” The titles, even the 
noblest and truest of them, inevitably 
lead men away from the personality be- 
hind the titles. Question Jesus himself. 
He did not know how he was to affect 
future millions, but the demand, Who 
art thou? came to him, not only from 
without, but also from within. He 
found an answer, even though not a 
complete answer, in a title, the Messiah. 
It was a Jewish title, out of his own 
religious antecedence; we would think 
it most unlikely to be useful among 
Gentiles, unless somehow they were con- 
verted to the Jewish messianism. We 
know how it has worked out; the term 
Messiah, in its Greek form Christ, has 
had a dominant and by no means uni- 
versally beneficent influence in Christian 
history. The Gentiles were not con- 
verted to the messianism of the Jews, 
but kept the term to be used as a con- 
venient receptacle for the successive 
variety of speculations in which they 
indulged. “Christ” today means any- 
thing and everything—and nothing. 
Jesus, at least, used it with clear and 
definite meaning, sincerely and honestly. 
And one notable thing distinguishes 
his assumption of it for himself from the 
application of it to him by all others. 
When he thought of messiahship, he 
thought primarily of a burden, a service, 
a sacrifice, which involved initial shame 
and agony and death. It was for him a 


*In The Death of Christ, as quoted in Foundations, 1913, p. 160. Glover cites a pertinent 
remark of Rendel Harris, “No one sings ‘How sweet the name of Logos sounds’!”’ 
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duty laid on him by God, an oppor- 
tunity to serve supremely, which he 
gladly embraced in all humility and 
courage. Now everyone else from his 
time to ours who called him by this 
title meant by it to glorify him, to exalt 
him, to give him rank and station and 
honors little or nothing short of divine. 
This is a contrast too often overlooked. 
When Jesus says, “I am Messiah,” it 
means a cross and a redeeming of men; 
when the Christian says, “He is Mes- 
siah,” it means the name that is above 


every name and the seat at the right | 


hand of God. Let it be literally true 
that the Jewish concept of messiahship 
is a dream and a delusion; it is utterly 
untrue that Jesus in taking this title 
was an egotist, a megalomaniac, or a 
fanatic. 

Jesus’ message to his fellows among 
the common people of Galilee and Judea 
was a promise of the dawn of the Golden 
Age. His summons to them was to pre- 
pare themselves to make it their own 
ere it should be too late. The promise 
was an ancient one, however transfigured 
by passing through his thought and 
feeling. The summons was new and 
contained the real heart of the whole 
phenomenon—a summons so large and 
so vital that nineteen centuries have 
not exhausted it nor even sounded its 
depths, yet so simple that an illiterate 
fisherman or beggar could grasp it all. 
But back of the message was the man. 
The message was what it was chiefly 
because of the man. The same words 
might have been spoken by another, 
only to leave the world unmoved. Let 
us try it, you or I or the most gifted of 
modern preachers, uttering the words 
of Jesus as our own to an audience 
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unfamiliar with church and Bible, with 
no historical setting or allusion to him, 
and see if we can make gospel out of 
them. It is not the sayings; it is Jesus 
who is the Gospel, and they only because 
they are himself. People like the woman 
of the town came to him, and because 
they loved him were redeemed; perhaps 
they had heard his discourses only 
briefly or not at all. Life kindles life, 
personality makes personality. He 
loved tremendously and was loved 
passionately. Thus did he save. 

The Gospels, thank God, never talk 
about Jesus; they draw back the curtain 
and let him appear to make his own im- 
pression on us, as he made it on his con- 
temporaries. Dying, he leaves behind 
a group of common men and women in a 
panic. But panic goes and an extraor- 
dinary faith and courage comes. They 
are surer of him now than ever before; 
they know. Their lives are re-created. 
For him they go to prison and to death, 
living only to proclaim his name, dying 
gladly as a tribute to his mastery. And 
somehow the strange magic that has 
come from his personality into theirs 
gets from theirs into others. The move- 


- ment grows by leaps and bounds. In 


all the missions the missionaries sup- 
press their own personalities; what the 
converts get is not Peter or Paul or 
John, but Jesus. “I thank God I bap- 
tized none of you, lest someone should 
say that you were baptized into my 
name.” No one ever did say that. 
Scholars engage in futile discussion as 
to the relative claims of Jesus and Paul 
to be considered the founder of the 
Christian church. Whatever their re- 
spective relations to the primitive com- 
munity, the relation of the believers to 
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them had nothing of ambiguity in it. 
No one called Paul Kyrios, his spiritual 
master. No one said, “I live no longer, 
but Paul lives in me.” No, somehow 
through this medium of a third person 
the person of Jesus was brought into 
living touch with men and women, and 
they became as ardently attached to 
him, whom they never saw, not a word 
of whose speech they could have under- 
stood, as if he were still living and in 
their midst. A fellowship of Jesus 
rapidly took shape, of many and diverse 
elements, but one in common devotion. 
“Jesus is Master” is the single con- 
fession of faith. There are still notable 
personalities, but their position is never 
confused with his. ‘Ministers through 
whom we believed”’ is all their praise. 
Most notable among the personalities 
of this second generation is a brilliant 
young Pharisaic rabbi from Asia Minor 
named Saul. We know him as con- 
verted to the faith of which he once 
made havoc (we do not fully know how); 
we know him absolutely and literally a 
slave, every thought, purpose, feeling, 
in utter subjection to the spell of the 
masterful personality of this young man 
of Galilee, whom he had never seen, yet 
who was nearer to him than any man 
he had ever seen. We know how he 
made the whole Mediterranean world 
submissive to the new power of life, 
not indeed developing the organized 
movement, but laying everywhere broad 
and deep foundations. He, too, does 
not talk much about Jesus as he had 
walked among men. He talks of the 
religious experience; his own experience 
he brings to the light and other men 
find it theirs as well and his solution of 
life’s problem valid also for themselves. 


He declares, ‘‘I found my soul’s deliver- 
ance in this crucified young Hebrew, 
Jesus’’—an extraordinary paradox which 
would naturally arouse only laughter 
and mockery. But somehow it aroused 
sympathy and imitation. Paul, whose 
missioning was not wholly by preaching, 
but by living with people as well, was 
able to bring his hearers and associates 
into touch with Jesus, and somehow 
the thing was done. Paul was a Jew, 
and Gentiles heard him gladly. He 
brought a Jewish religion, and pagans 
eagerly embraced it. He offered as the 
agent of deliverance a Jewish carpenter 
who had been hanged a dozen years or 
so before, and men said, “‘There is no 
other name under heaven, given among 
men, whereby we may be saved.” It 
seems incredible, the one thing most 
amazingly improbable, yet nothing ever 
succeeded so well. In less than seventy 
years after Jesus breathed his last on the 
cross, members of the royal family in 
the palaces of Rome are gladly dying 
for the love they bear him. In a little 
over two centuries more the Roman 
Empire gives up the unequal struggle 
(whose issue was really decided the day 
Pilate yielded to the clamor of the 
Sanhedrists) and cries, “Galilean, thou 
hast conquered.” 

As we look back over the story of 
what happened, kept from amazement 
only by our familiarity, we discover the 
great underlying factor to be a strange 
dynamic, a “spirit of power,” what 
Paul calls a “power of God.” That 
dynamic was born in the breast of him 
of whom even his enemies said, ‘‘He 
speaks as one having power.” From 
him it went out, transmitted always 
through the medium of personalities, 
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to inform and energize his Church. 
Through it that Church became irre- 
sistible. There was everything against 
its conquering the world. To begin 
with, it neither expected nor meant so 
to do. Its fundamental dogma as it 
started out was the belief in the imme- 
diate end of the world. That is the 
greatest handicap for any movement. 
All effort is paralyzed, all vision cut off, 
by the conviction that the end of the 
world is coming at once. Yet this con- 
viction rather aided than hindered the 
spread of Christianity. This propa- 
ganda was Jewish in a world more 
venomously anti-Semitic than any coun- 
try we know. It was a movement of 
the proletariat, in a world where the 
proletariat was scarcely more than a 
group of things. Its leader had been 
ignominiously executed by the govern- 
ment in whose territory the mission was 
being carried on. What hope could 
there be for such a mission? The ruling 
power of the world takes action and 
moves to wipe out this vulgar and in- 
significant sect. The Christians reply 
with the magnificent audacity of the 
Apocalypse. The souls of the martyrs 
lie in ever-increasing multitude under 
the altar, but with a boldness of sheer 
conviction which no mere facts could 
shake those about to die raised the song, 
“The Kingdom of the World is become 
the Kingdom of our God and of his 
Christ.” They saw from afar the smoke 
of Rome’s burning and heard the splash 
of the beast as he was hurled into the 
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lake of fire. And it was even so. The 
patience of the saints was called for 
during a couple of centuries, and ‘then 
they were called to reign over the 
world. 

And through it all they shaped 
institutions and laws and rites and 
theologies. If we followed simply the 
growth of Christian thought or Christian 
organization we should never dream 
that there was a breath of persecution. 
The Christian impulse developed a 
clergy to manage the infinitely compli- 
cated affairs of the Church when hard 
beset, an order of bishops, priests, 
deacons, and subordinates that endures 
to this day. It developed the teaching 
office, founded schools, and became the 
world’s educator when Rome fell into 
decay. It developed martyrs and saints, 
ascetics and monks, many grotesque 
and of barren heart, but many heroes 
also of whom the world was not worthy. 

Here was a stream of spiritual 
dynamic, which rose in the breast of 
the young man of Galilee, which flowed 
from life to life transforming the cen- 
turies, which is sweeping full flood 
through our complex life today, beating 
at every closed door, inundating every 
withered and distorted life. In many 
different aspects Christianity is the 
most astounding phenomenon of the 
ages; in none more so than as an 
inexhaustible force. It is Truth, it is 
Worship, it is Holiness, it is Brotherhood. 
But behind all and in all and through all, 
it is a Power of God. 


LOOKING ROUND THE CORNER 


REV. RICHARD ROBERTS 
Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, New York 


Every great historical crisis has 
evoked a revival of the apocalyptic 
temper; and it was in the nature of 
things that the European War should 
set afoot an epidemic of chiliastic specu- 
lation. In England and America the 
soi-disant “study of prophecy” is bear- 
ing its characteristic crop of absurdities. 
The “man of sin,”’ the “‘beast,”’ and the 
“little horn” have been finally identi- 
fied; Armageddon is found to be in 
Flanders. The “number of the beast” 
has yielded its long-hidden mystery. 
Premillenarians and postmillenarians are 
at each others’ throats; and hotel 
accommodations are being booked for 
next summer subject to the non- 
appearance of the Lord in the interval. 

The apocalyptic tendency has its 
roots in human nature. It originates 
‘in our inveterate hopefulness. In its 
political form it has given rise to a crop 
of legends like the old Welsh story that 
King Arthur is sleeping in a cave, biding 
till his hour be come. It makes its 
appearance chiefly in times of distress. 
When the heavens are as brass, when 
oppression is bitter and unyielding and 
no immediate relief is in prospect, then 
hope skips a generation or two, and 
there, beyond the thick darkness of the 
present, sees the light of a great deliver- 
ance. It is Micawberism turned tragic. 

It was probably the Jew who first 
gave apocalyptic a religious turn. The 
Hebrew prophets were in their way 
students of history; they had discerned 


that inexorable law of moral continuity 
in the affairs of men which secures at 
last both the doom of the unrighteous 
and the peace of the just. They thought 
and spoke in the terms of a stark moral 
realism; and for them the historical 
order as they saw it was a stage spacious 
enough for all the purposes of God in 
respect of man. Yet they preserved 
enough faith in the divine freedom to see 
that though God normally operated on 
the plane of history, yet he was not tied 
down to it. Under certain conditions 
they believed that the divine order 
might descend in an hour not known 
and not predictable, and supersede the 
normal processes of history. This was 
the germ out of which at length grew the 
messianic hope in its various mani- 
festations; and the sanity of the prophet 
is vindicated before our eyes in the form 
in which in his clearest moments he 
embodied the messianic hope. The 
Messiah was to come as the suffering 
servant who should overcome, not by 
might or by violence, but by the sheer 
impact of his moral personality upon the 
world. 

The earliest excursions in apocalyptic 
are not greatly separated from the 
prophetic hope. Daniel’s vision of “one 
like unto a son of man” foretold the 
ultimate triumph of moral humanity 
over the brute imperialisms of the 
ancient world. But as time went on 
the finer faith which underlay the apoca- 
lyptic expectation ran to seed. The 
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long-drawn-out period of alien domina- 
tion and the distress which accompanied 
it, the frustrated throws for liberty and 
independence, and the deepening sense 
of utter political impotency wrought a 
pessimism in the Jewish mind from which 
no relief was to be found in any nearby 
quarter. But it is not in human nature 
to surrender to pessimism. Building 
upon the original apocalyptic hope, the 
Jewish patriot tried to pierce the future 
and gradually developed a theory of 
deliverance. It was a large-scale variant 
of the deus ex machina device, and it was 
furnished with a colossal setting of 
physical sign and portent and political 
convulsion. It created a new and 
distinctive religious idiom and colored 
the entire religious life of Jewry for 
generations. 

Modern scholarship has revealed how 
widespread and active this expectation 
was. It created a considerable litera- 
ture of its own—now for the first time 
being made easily available in a popular 
form. There can be little doubt that 
in the century preceding the birth of 
Christ the apocalyptic emphasis was the 
most conspicuous and powerful element 
in popular religious life. Its chief 
present interest lies in the influence it 
exercised upon the mental habit of those 
who composed the first Christian docu- 
ments. 

It is not indeed to be questioned that 
it gave a definite bias to the mind of 

_ Jesus; but von Dobschiitz and other 
students have shown it to be exceedingly 
dangerous to ascribe all the apocalyptic 
passages in the Gospels indiscriminately 
to Jesus; and it is certainly preposterous 
to regard the content of these passages 
(as Schweitzer does) as constituting the 
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essential outlook and message of Jesus. 
Canon Streeter (in the Oxford Studies 
in the Synoptic Problem) furnishes us 
with strong grounds for presuming that 
much of the apocalyptic matter in the 
Gospels belongs to a date later than the 
death of Jesus; and there is too much 
family likeness between these particular 
passages and the conventional stock in 
trade of the apocalyptic writer for us to 
accept them as authentic sayings of 
Jesus without grave hesitation. Never- 
theless, when we have made a generous 
allowance for interpolations, there is 
certainly a very considerable residuum of 
apocalyptic in the words of Jesus. 

This expressed itself in a confident 
prediction of his own return in power. 
Though he categorically disclaimed 
knowledge of the time of his return, his 
language undoubtedly suggests that it 
would take place within the lifetime of 
some at least of his contemporaries. 
That the hope of his speedy return 
dominated the thought of the primitive 
church is beyond question; that the 
hope was not fulfilled in the way in 
which it was expected and that as time 
went on it gradually receded from the 
region of practical Christian considera- 
tion is no less certain. 

It has to be remembered that Jesus 
was using the current religious idiom; 
and it is worth considering whether, 
under the figure of his own return, he 
was not stating, in the imagery of apoca- 
lyptic, certain principles and processes 
which are of permanent validity in 
human affairs. It is at least significant 
that in this connection he always spoke 
of the “Kingdom” or of “the Son of 
Man” as coming; and when we recall 
the connection of these terms with the 
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visions of Daniel it is not inconceivable 
that Jesus was using them to symbolize 
that divine order which is also the true 
predestined order of human life. And 
may we not suppose, therefore, that in 
every human happening which has 
brought the divine order nearer, how- 
ever little and however partially, there 
has been a real coming of the Kingdom 
and of the Son of Man? 

The Book of Revelation is for the 
most part a product of the apocalyptic 
tradition. But Sir W. M. Ramsay’s 
complete and unanswerable identifica- 
tion of the Beast with the Roman 
Imperial System raises the question 
whether in part at least the book is not 
history written in the idiom of apoca- 
lyptic. In any case it is quite certain 
that its setting is the “killing time” in 
the province of Asia under Flavius 
and Diocletian. Somebody has said 
that the tragedy of the Book of Jonah 
is that it is chiefly known by its con- 
nection with a whale. Similarly the 
tragedy of the Book of Revelation is 
that it is chiefly associated with specula- 
' tions concerning the figure 666, and with 
a religious view of history derived pre- 
cariously from a single reference—and 
that obviously symbolical—to a period 
of a thousand years. 

While we therefore dismiss as an 
irrelevancy the current chiliastic specu- 
lations, we should not permit ourselves 
to forget those elements of value which 
they contain. The present appearance 
of the apocalyptic mood is true to type. 
It is the retort of a religious faith to 
political pessimism; for in spite of the 
brave words we speak and the fair hopes 
we profess to cherish, there is at the heart 
of most of us a sinking feeling that the 


situation has got out of hand, and that 
it is beyond human faculty to rebuild 
this ruined world. It is this feeling 
that has made Mr. Britling so notorious 
and popular a figure. The most sig- 
nificant fact about Mr. Wells’s book is 
that as soon as he says ‘“‘God,” a multi- 
tude of his readers rise up and say, 
“Yes, that’s it.” The situation is felt 
to be beyond man. God must soon 
take it in hand or all will be lost. And 
because we have this inheritance of 
apocalyptic in the Scriptures we readily 
reach the conclusion that this is that 
extremity of the world at which the Son 
of Man is appointed to come. 

It is a priceless asset to the Kingdom 
of God that in the teeth of all appear- 
ances we are not prepared, nay indeed 
blankly refuse, to surrender the world 
to the devil. Despite its crudity, the 
present apocalyptic drift means this; 
and, purged of chiliastic distortions, it 
might become a reservoir of untold 
energy for the purposes of the Kingdom. 
But it means even more. In a dim way 
it signalizes a rediscovery of the for- 
gotten doctrine of the divine freedom. 
The scientific speculations which created 
the conception of a “reign of law” 
robbed, not us only, but God, of liberty. 
Both he and we were wholly conditioned 
by that huge mechanism of physical 
law which operates throughout the 
universe. And not even the pious had 
escaped the pressure of this idea of a 
God who was, as Francis Thompson 
wittily put it, “a constitutional monarch 
with certain state grants of worship but 
no control over public affairs.” Bergson 
and the Vitalists have, however, taught 
us that in the realm of life it is dangerous 


to speak of “law.” We may speak 
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only of tendencies and directions. The 
impulse of life outstrips all those gen- 
eralizations which we dignify by the 
name of “law.” If this be true in the 
world of nature, it is reasonable to 
assume that in the world of personality 
there is a much larger margin of unde- 
termined possibility, that is, of liberty 
and choice. The newer science has 
given the lie to the old and has declared 
us freemen. But our freedom has no 
meaning except God also be free; and 
a free God is one who has not abdicated 
in favor of his processes. He still holds 
the reins; and that “the government 
is upon his shoulders” means that 
neither he nor we are forever compelled 
to wait upon the slow march of ordinary 
historical processes. History may be 
hustled, if we will. For the essence of 
apocalyptic, stripped of superstition, is, 
as Dr. Oman has finely said, that “the 
divine order is always ready to break 


into the world when men are ready to 
let it break into their hearts.” 

When men are ready to let it break 
into their hearts—that is the root of the 


matter. There is no caprice or arbi- 
trariness in the ways of God. His 
readiness waits on ours. The Protestant 
Reformation was a great many things; 
but it was first and chiefly a religious 
revival. But Dr. Lindsay has shown in 
his History of the Reformation the exist- 
ence of a widespread and genuine piety 
of the evangelical kind throughout Ger- 
many before the Reformation, and the 
Son of Man then came to renew and to 
liberate the spirits of men because men 
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were ready for him. When he came he 
found faith on the earth. Here is the 
moral of this present situation. In the 
Thessalonian church the presumed im- 
minence of the Lord’s return led to a 
certain tendency to indolence, to slack- 
ness in the discharge of common obliga- 
tions; St. Paul, the sane and strong, 
told the people concerned to get to their 
jobs and to earn their bread. This is 
the peculiar danger of the apocalyptic 
temper—to lose one’s grip upon common 
realities, to sink into some indifference 
to ordinary tasks, perhaps even to lose 
the sense of the urgency of spiritual 
effort, as though the good Lord would 
make good our delinquencies. But the 
corrective is in the New Testament. 
“Blessed is that servant whom his lord 
when he cometh shall find so doing”— 
just going about his appointed task 
with faithfulness. Mark Rutherford in 
the preface to the second edition of the 
Autobiography encourages his readers 
to cultivate “the habit of not looking 
round the corner.” That is not only 
common sense but good gospel. “Be 
not anxious for the morrow.”’ Get on 
with the business in hand, and put a 
full day’s work in every day. In Great 
Britain the great word during the war 
has been “Carry on.” It is a good 
word always for the servants of the 
Kingdom. Whether postmillenarian or 
premillenarian or no kind of millena- 
rian, the common rule is, “Carry on.” 
“And blessed is that servant whom his 
lord when he cometh shall find so 


doing.” 


SUMMARY OF OBJECTIONS TO 
PREMILLENARIANISM’ 


JAMES H. SNOWDEN, D.D., LL.D. 
Professor of Systematic Theology in the Western Theological Seminary 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


The Protestant churches of the United States are facing a crisis in religion. On 
the one side is the continuation of the historical development of our faith, as organized 
by the centuries of Christian thought and experience. On the other side is the reappear- 
ance, with the aid of a heavily financed propaganda, of doctrines which are neither true 
to the facts of human life, to the great confessions of the churches, nor to the spirit of 
revelation. We do not question the sincerity or the moral earnestness of those who favor 
this revival of chiliasm. Many of its advocates are successful evangelists, possessed of 
real piety. This is, however, not a matter of merely theological difference between the 
so-called orthodox and liberal. It is radical distinction between two conceptions of the 
nature and central beliefs of the Christian religion. We continue the discussion, not 
for the purpose of theological polemic, but in order to assure an intelligent understand- 
ing of the points at issue and the dangers with which this propaganda threatens the 
church. The one view of Christianity extends the principles of our religion into the 
great processes of human thought and social transformation. The other would make, 


to quote one of its formulas, “all human schemes of reconstruction .... subsidiary to 
the second coming of our Lord, because all nations will then be subject to his rule.” 


Premillenarianism is the doctrine 
that the Kindgom of God has not yet 
been set up in the world and will not be 
until Christ comes in his second or final 
advent, which event is always imminent 
and may occur now at any moment, 
when this kindgom will be inaugurated 
by a catastrophic outpouring of divine 
power and: will be attended with the 
resurrection of the saints, the gathering 
and conversion of the Jews in Palestine, 
the establishment of the capital of the 
kingdom in Jerusalem, the restoration 
of the ancient bloody sacrifices of the 
Old Testament in that city, and the 


raising of resurrected saints to seats of 
honor and power in the kingdom. This 
kingdom will then continue for a thou- 
sand years, when there will follow the 
resurrection and judgment of the wicked 
dead and the eternal state. The oppos- 
ing postmillenarian doctrine is that the 
Kingdom of God is now in existence in 
the world and is being progressively 
established by the ministration of the 
gospel and work of the Holy Spirit, in 
which work Christ is successively coming 
in many intermediate advents; that this 
dispensation will grow into a general 
conversion of the world and rule of the 


*The Macmillan Company, of New York, has just issued a volume of 300 pages by Dr. Snow- 
den, entitled The Coming of the Lord: Will It Be Premillennial? which is a comprehensive 


discussion of this whole subject. 
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Kingdom of God, which may or may 
not be designated as a millennium; 
and that this dispensation will end at 
the general resurrection and judgment 
which will issue in the eternal state. 
The present article is concerned only 
with objections to premillenarianism 
as this theory is set forth by the leaders 
and in the literature of this school. The 
following is a condensed summary of 
these objections. 


I. Premillenarianism Is Unsound in 
Its Method of Interpreting Scripture 


1. It violates the principle of historic 
interpretation by tearing passages out 
of their context and imposing on them 
meanings that they do not bear in their 
original connection. For example, the 
little book, Jesus Is Coming, which 
deserves to be treated as an authority 
on the subject, as it is publicly com- 
mended by sixteen eminent premille- 


narians, gives nearly three pages of 
“references to some of the principal 


passages which refer to our Lord’s 
return.” Eleven of these are from the 
Old Testament, and not one of them 
really makes any reference to the second 
coming of the Messiah. The first one 
is Deut. 33:2 and reads, “The Lord 
came from Sinai,’”’ and another is Hosea 
6:3 and reads, “He shall come as the 
rain’; the only connection that these 
passages have with the second coming of 
Christ is the presence in them of the 
word “come”; and this is true of many 
of the passages in this list filling nearly 
three pages. 

2. Premillenarianism carries the prin- 
ciple of literal interpretation to an untrue 
and extreme, and often to an absurd, 
length. One of its principles and sayings 
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is that “the Bible means just what it 
says.”” Now the Bible does not always 
mean what it says, but it does always 
mean what it signifies. The Bible says, 
“This is my body,” but no Protestant 
thinks it means this; it means, “This 
represents or symbolizes my body.” 
When premillenarians read in Rev. 20:5, 
“This is the first resurrection,” they 
say that this is the first literal physical 
resurrection, though the passage men- 
tions only the resurrection of souls and 
says nothing of bodies. Premillena- 
rians give a literal interpretation to all 
the Old Testament prophecies of the 
coming messianic kingdom, though this 
requires them to believe that the whole 
world (“all flesh’’) shall go up to Jerusa- 
lem every week in the millennium 
(Isa. 66:23). 

3. Premillenarianism is extremely 
selective in its treatment of Scripture. 
It picks out the passages that suit its 
theory and passes over what does not 
fit in with it. It finds one of its central 
doctrines, that of two resurrections, in 
one passage, and that a highly figurative 
one, Rev. 20:1-6; a doctrine which is 
not only not found elsewhere in Scripture 
but is contradicted by all the passages 
that make it plain that there is to be 
only one general resurrection. This — 
symbolical passage in the most sym- 
bolical book in the Bible is admitted to 
be “the principal seat of the doctrine,” 
and premillenarianism makes clear Scrip- 
ture conform to this obscure passage 
instead of making obscure conform to 
clear Scripture. A notable instance of 
the selective treatment of Scripture by 
premillenarians is the way they quote 
Matt. 24:14 to show that the gospel 
is to be preached only “for a witness,” 
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and ignore Matt. 28:18-20, Christ’s 
own “great commission,” in which 
the command is given to ‘make dis- 
ciples of all the nations.” 

4. Premillenarians take the whole 
body of Old Testament prophecies of 
the coming messianic kingdom and 
hoist them over the first into the second 
coming of Christ. This an enormous 
upheaval and dislocation of Scripture 
and throws much of the teachings of 
both the Old and the New Testaments 
out of their proper relation. In short, 
premillenarianism introduces disarrange- 
ment and confusion into the Bible, 
driving a dislocating plowshare through 
it from the beginning to the end. 


II. Premillenariani Has Wrong 


Conceptions of the Kingdom of 
God 

1. It holds that this kindgom is not 
yet in existence, and that it will not be 
until Christ comes in his bodily presence. 
This strange contention is contradicted 
by the express and general teaching of 
the Scriptures. Jesus said, “The king- 
dom of God is within you”: it was there 
as a then present reality. Jesus said 
again, “But seek ye first his kingdom 
and his righteousness”: were not this 
kingdom and this righteousness present 
realities and possible attainments? 
Paul says, ‘‘The kingdom of God is not 
eating and drinking, but righteousness 
and peace and joy in the Holy Spirit”: 
was this kindgom then a more or less 
distant event or a present reality? In 
Matt., chap. 13, there are seven parables 
of the kingdom; they are all expressed 
in the present tense and describe the 
kingdom as then existing. The king- 
dom is present as a planted and growing 
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seed, but it is future as to its ripened 
fruit and final fulfilment. 

2. Premillenarianism holds that the 
kingdom will come as a sudden event at 
the second coming of Christ, which is 
always imminent and may occur at any 
moment. This is contradicted by the 
Scripture teaching that the kingdom is a 
slow growth which will take a long time 
to fill the world. That the kingdom is 
such a growth is set forth in the parables 
of the Growing Seed, the Tares, the 
Mustard Seed, and the Leaven. The 
leaven is to leaven the whole mass of 
meal, and this mass is humanity. The 
premillenarian contention that this 
leaven represents not the kingdom but 
corruption is a preposterous perversion 
of Scripture; for Jesus said that “the 
kingdom of heaven is like unto leaven’’; 
and the contention that leaven always 
represents evil in other passages of 
Scripture is irrelevant, if it were true; 
but it is not true, for there are two pas- 
sages, Lev. 7:13 and 23:17, in which 
leaven represents the principle of good 
and is commanded. Not only is the 
kingdom a growth, but there are plain 
intimations that it will be a very long 
growth, for the leaven is to leaven the 
whole mass of humanity, and the preach- 
ing of the gospel is to make disciples of 
all the nations before the end comes. 
The Kingdom of God is a growing seed 
and not exploding dynamite. 

3. Premillenarianism holds a wrong 
conception as to the means by which the 
kingdom is to be established. It de- 
clares that this is not to be done by the 
preaching of the gospel and the work of 
the Holy Spirit through the church, but 
that it is to be done by cataclysmic 
power and a rod of iron when Christ 
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comes in his bodily presence. It holds 
that the gospel will not convert the world 
and was not intended to convert the 
world, but that it is preached only as a 
witness to gather the elect out of the 
world and prepare it for judgment, and 
that the world will grow worse and worse 
until this judgment comes. The New 
Testament teaches that the gospel “‘is 
the power of God unto salvation”; and 
on this point there is one passage that is 
conclusive, and this is the great com- 
mission of Christ himself, solemnly 
given to his followers after his resur- 
rection and almost his last utterance to 
them: “All authority hath been given 
unto me in heaven and onearth. Go ye, 
therefore, and make disciples of all the 
nations, baptizing them into the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Spirit: teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I command you: 
and lo, I am with you always, even 
unto the end of the world.” This com- 
mand is conclusive as to the way the 
kingdom is to be established in this 
world and as to why the gospel is 
preached. And yet premillenarians sys- 
tematically and .studiedly ignore it. I 
have read all of their important books 
and conference reports, more than fifty 
of them, and not one of them discusses 
it at any length, and all but two or three 
of them treat it with absolute silence. 
They all exploit Matt. 24:14, preach- 
ing the gospel “for a witness,” and 
are as oblivious of this great commis- 
sion as though it had never fallen 
from the lips of our Lord. This is a 
remarkable fact in premillenarian liter- 
ature and is something which the re- 
sponsible leaders of this school should 
explain. 
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This scriptural teaching as to the 
Kingdom of God, that it is a present 
reality, a slow but long growth, and that 
it is being established and will finally 
triumph in this world by the preaching of 
the gospel under the Holy Spirit, plants 
a mountain range right across the track 
of premillenarianism, with its doctrine 
that the kingdom has not yet come, and 
that it will come suddenly, not by the 
gospel, but by a cosmic convulsion of 
power. 


III. Premillenarianism Has Wrong 
Views as to the Coming 
of Christ 

As a rule it knows of only one coming, 
the second or final coming of the Lord; 
but the Bible knows of many comings. 
In the Old Testament the prophets 
frequently predicted the coming of the 
Lord in judgments, and these predictions 
were fulfilled, as in the case of Egypt 
and Babylon, Tyre and Sidon. Jesus 
in his great eschatological discourse in 
Matt. 24-25 predicted his coming at the 
destruction of Jerusalem and said it 
would take place in that generation and 
when some then living would still be 
alive, and this coming was fulfilled. 
Jesus predicted his coming again in his 
resurrection, and he did come to his 
disciples in this way. He told them that 
he would come to take them to himself 
in the many mansions, and he did so 
come for them at their death. Death 
to the believer is not the second or final 
coming of Christ, but it is a coming, and 
premillenarians in denying this hush 
the immortal music of John, chap. 14, 
and have no right to read this chapter 
at a funeral service or for the comfort 
of those who have been bereaved by the 
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death of their loved ones. Peter de- 
clared that the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit on the day of Pentecost was the 
coming of the Lord predicted by the 
prophet Joel. Christ came in judgment 
to the churches of Asia Minor, and he is 
always saying to us, “Behold, I stand 
at the door and knock: if any man hear 
my voice and open the door, I will come 
in to him, and will sup with him, and 
he with me.” And so Christ is always 
coming into the world in judgment, in 
the outpouring of his Holy Spirit, and 
to us as individuals in the various experi- 
ences of life and at last in death. The 
Great War was a powerful coming of 
Christ in judgment to clear the way for 
the fuller coming of his kingdom. Pre- 
millenarians are blind to all these many 
forms of Christ’s coming and, with 
few exceptions, see only one, the final 
coming. 


IV. Premillenarianism Has Wrong 
Views about Watching for the 
Coming of the Lord 

Its advocates hold that the second 
coming of Christ is ever imminent, and 
that we should always be watching for 
it. But what do they mean by watching 
for the coming of the Lord? What do 
they do in the way of watching that is 
distinctive of their doctrine and different 
from what other Christians do? After 
reading scores of their books and inter- 
viewing them personally, I do not know. 
They do not “push their noses against 
the windowpane and look for him,” as 
Dr. John McNeil says, and they do not 
put on white robes after the manner of 
the “Millerites.”” What kind of expect- 
ancy they exercise is a query if not a 
mystery. The Scripture does command 
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us to “watch,” and it also makes it 
plain in what way we are to do this. In 
every instance in the Scriptures watching 
is working; it is attending to our proper 
business while we wait. This is made 
plain in the parables of the Talents and 
of the Pounds: those to whom these 
were given were to use them in business 
so as to return them with profit. ‘Oc- 
cupy till I come” was the way they 
were to watch. The servants in the 
vineyard were to take care of it, and the 
porter at the gate was to watch, not by 
looking up and down the road to see 
whether his master was coming, but by 
looking out for intruders and robbers, 
that is, he was to attend to his business. 
We cannot watch for the final coming 
of Christ in the sense of expectancy, for 
that event is far off, but we can watch 
for other comings of Christ in the events 
of his providence and in death, for these 
are imminent; and we are to watch 
for them by being ready and attending 
to our duty. We are to work while we 
wait and wait while we work, and this is 
watching. Many premillenarians stake 
their whole doctrine on this scriptural 
command to watch, and say that it is 
impossible to watch unless the coming 
of Christ is always imminent. But this 
is to limit watching to only one coming 
of Christ, and it is to misunderstand the 
scriptural teaching as to watching itself. 


V. Premillenarianism Is Judaistic 


Christianity had a terrible struggle 
to escape out of the old husk of Judaism, 
and remnants of this obsolete system are 
still clinging to it. One of these is pre- 
millenarianism. 

1. It is Judaistic in its literal inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures. This is 
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the way the Pharisees interpreted the 
Scriptures, counting its words and very 
letters so that they could tell the exact 
middle word and letter in the whole book. 
But while grasping the letter they lost 
the spirit, and that charge lies in some 
degree against this doctrine. 

2. Premillenarianism is Judaistic in 
that it holds to a material, imperialistic, 
worldly kingdom instead of the spiritual 
kingdom which Christ taught and 
founded. The Jews in the time of 
Christ had their hearts passionately 
set on a kingdom to be established in 
this world, with its capital at Jerusalem, 
with themselves in the chief offices, and 
with all the pageantry and pomp of a 
worldly empire. This was the ambition 
of the disciples which Jesus tried to root 
out of their minds and never succeeded 
in so doing, for just before his ascension 
they asked him, “Lord, dost thou at 
this time restore the kingdom to Israel ?” 
They also plotted to get the chief offices 
and quarreled over them. Now this is 
just the kingdom premillenarians look 
for—a material kingdom set up with its 
splendid capital at Jerusalem, established 
with a rod of iron, and with offices which 
they do not hesitate to intimate will be 
assigned to them for faithfulness in 
watching for its coming. It would be 
easy to quote from their writings in- 
stances of this hope, and some of them 
exhibit that gratitude which consists in 
a lively expectation of favors to come. 
But Jesus said, “My kingdom is not of 
this world,” and all these old Jewish 
materialistic notions and expectations 
of the kingdom are foreign to his teach- 
ing and to his spirit. 

3. Premillenarianism is Judaistic in 
that it holds that the Jewish sacrifices 
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and the whole Mosaic system will be 
restored at Jerusalem in the millennial 
kingdom. This strange and abhorrent 
doctrine may strike some readers and 
even some imperfectly informed pre- 
millenarians as incredible and impossible, 
but there can be no doubt about the 
fact of its being held. It is required by 
the logic of the system, for the principle 
of strict literal interpretation requires 
it and permits no escaping it. This 
logic is unflinchingly carried out by the 
leaders and writers of this school, and 
of all the many premillenarian books I 
have examined only one repudiates this 
doctrine. Such leaders as Dr. G. Camp- 
bell Morgan and the author of Jesus Is 
Coming boldly proclaim it. The whole 
world every week is to go up to Jerusalem 
to attend the feasts and offer the sacri- 
fices of the Old Testament dispensation. 
This is to repudiate the whole teaching 
of the New Testament, turn the clock 
of religious history back two thousand 
years, and return to the shadows that 
vanished when Christ came, and even 
to go back to the blood of bulls and 
goats. This is an abhorrent doctrine, 
and we turn from it with loathing. 

It is an essential part of this Judaism 
of premillenarianism that Jerusalem will 
again become the center and glory of the 
world’s worship, and the fact that this 
city has recently again fallen into Chris- 
tian hands has raised premillenarian 
prediction and excitement to a high 
pitch of intensity and emotionalism. 
But Christianity has taken its flight from 
Jerusalem and will never officially go 
back to it. The eagle, once it gets out, 
can never be crowded back into its egg. 
Jerusalem is now only a splendid mem- 
ory. It is the husk out of which came 
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the precious corn of wheat that is now 
being sown over the world; but the 
husk never again will bear grain, and its 
work is done. 


VI. Premillenarianism Is Pessi- 
mistic 

Its logic is pessimistic, for it maintains 
that the world is not to be Christianized 
by the gospel but will grow worse and 
worse, until it is overwhelmed in judg- 
ment; and this logic is carried out in the 
literature of the doctrine, for having 
read many of the books and addresses 
of the leaders of this school I must say 
that they are the most dismal books I 
have ever read, full of the blackest pessi- 
mism. Their dark pictures of the world 
are descriptive and not comparative, 
seeing only the evils of today and not the 
worse, and often the vastly worse, evils 
of yesterday. Most painful of all is the 
way they depreciate and defile the Chris- 
tian church in magnifying its failings 
and charging it with all manner of sins 
and scandals. All this is contradicted 
by the teaching of Scripture and the 
facts of history and progress. Premil- 
lenarian writers make much of the evils 
that Paul says will come in the last days, 
overlooking the fact that he immediately 
warns Timothy, to whom he is writing, 
against these very evils, showing that he 
regards these “last days’ as always 
present. The Bible is not a pessimistic 
but an optimistic book. It is full of 
promise and hope. The Bible is burst- 


ing with light. To deny that the world — 


has made great progress along every line, 
material, intellectual, moral, social, and 
spiritual, is to be blind to the plainest 
facts of history and the world. The 
gospel is making disciples of the nations; 


it is the power of God unto salvation; 
through the ages one increasing purpose 
runs; and through the shadow, night, 
and storms of the globe sweeps the earth 
into a better day. 


VII. Premillenarianism Is Harmful 
in Its Results 

It created trouble in the very first 
church in which the matter of the second 
coming of Christ was introduced by Paul 
in his First Epistle to the Thessalonians, 
dividing and distracting the church, 
and Paul hastened to write a second 
epistle to correct the misunderstanding 
and assure his readers that the day of the 
Lord was not just at hand, as they had 
supposed, but that this event would not 
be until the man of sin be revealed, an 
event that possibly had not yet taken 
place. Paul warned them against those 
that would shake their minds and trouble 
them by telling them that “the day of the 
Lord is just at hand.” This tribe of 
troublers has had a long succession and 
has not yet ceased. Through all these 
Christian centuries they have been fixing 
dates and appointing times for the second 
coming of Christ, and thereby knowing 
more than Christ himself knew. Hun- 
dreds of times have they excited and dis- 
.tracted simple-minded folk with their 
calculations and predictions. Only a 
little more than a year ago about a dozen 
more or less eminent English divines, 
headed by Dr. G. Campbell Morgan and 
Dr. F. B. Meyer, issued a proclamation 
announcing that the coming of Christ 
might now be expected at “any mom- 
ent.” Any great calamity, such as pes- 
tilence or earthquake or war, causes these 
calculators to take down their Daniel 
and Revelation and sacred numbers 
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and strange and mysterious mathe- 
matics and figure out and announce the 
time of Christ’s return. It is amazing 
how this fatuous obsession persists 
through the centuries, and these vision- 
aries and fanatics never learn the lesson 
of their presumptuous folly. 

There are other harmful results con- 
nected with this doctrine. It appeals 
to emotional people, stirs them into 
unhealthy excitement, and breeds a 
peculiar type of piety, which Dr. Philip 
Schaff in his Church History pro- 
nounces a “gloomy and fanatical hyper- 
Christianity.” As it holds that the gospel 
will not convert the world, it leads to a 
peculiar kind of zeal in foreign missions 
which is not interested in laying slow 
and solid foundations in schools and 
colleges, but in hurrying through heathen 
lands and preaching the gospel as a wit- 
ness. According to written testimony 
of experienced pastors in my hands, pre- 
millenarians have little interest in the 
social application of the gospel, and 
where it prevails, as in some of our cities, 
pastors declare it to be a blight. 


Premill 


Finally, 


VIII. 
. Has the Historic Councils and 
Church and the 
Weight of Modern Scholarship 
against It. 


Greeds of the 


1. Premillenarianism was the first 
heresy condemned by a church council. 
Montanism, which was largely pre- 
millenarianism, was condemned by a 
synodical council in Asia Minor about 
178 A.D., and as this sentence was never 
lifted this doctrine officially remains as a 
heresy to this day. No historic creed of 
the church admits it, and some expressly 
condemn it. The first church creed, the 
Apostles’ Creed, rules it out, as does the 
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Westminster Confession of Faith, and 
the Augsburg Confession expressly con- 
demns it. 

2. Formerly some first-ciass scholars, 
such as Meyer and Godet, Alford and 
Trench, held this doctrine, but not one 
scholar of such rank holds it today. 
Something has happened to put this 
doctrine out of the court of scholarship. 
The scientific study of the Scriptures, the 
recent study of Jewish apocalyptic 
eschatology, of which premillenarianism 
is a relic, and our modern science, which 
has shown that this world is vastly older 
than six thousand years and is destined 
to last indefinitely longer than one thou- 
sand years more—these, I take it, are 
the facts that have relegated this sur- 
vival of bygone ways of thinking to the 
scrap heap of discarded theories among 
scholars. 

In order to find out the present state 
of scholarship on this matter I recently 
wrote to and received official replies 
from twenty-eight theological seminaries, 
the leading institutions in eight promi- 
nent denominations. In the faculties of 
these twenty-eight institutions there are 
at the present time two hundred and 
thirty-six professors in the various chairs 
of theological learning, and of these two 
hundred and thirty-six only seven are 
premillenarians. This fact may be 
allowed to speak for itself. The voice 
of scholarship, as expressed in such 
authoritative works as the International 
Theological Library, the International 
Critical Commentary, the Expositor’s 
Greek Testament, Hastings’ Dictionary 
of the Bible and Dictionary of Religion 
and Ethics, and the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, eleventh edition, is unanimous 
against this theory. It is hard to kick 
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against the pricks of such scholarship, 
and in the long run it has its way. Ex- 
president A. D. White’s learned and 
exhaustive work, the author himself 
being a Christian communicant, on the 
Warfare of Science with Theology is a 
mournful monument of the misguided 
zeal of the church and of theologians in 
opposing the onward march of truth. 
In every great scientific contest they 
have been beaten every time. Piety 
has no royal road to learning, and emo- 
tional fervency of faith will never take 
the place of fact. Premillenarianism is 
going, if it has not already gone, the 
way of other obsolete theories that 
cannot stand our modern light. It is a 


relic of Jewish eschatology that is out 
of touch with its modern environment 
and cannot survive. It is a fish out of 
water and it is gasping for breath. 

In conclusion, let me say that both 
premillenarians and _postmillenarians 
agree as to the fact of the final coming 
of our Lord. The point of difference 
is as to the time and manner of this 
coming and especially as to the nature 
of the Kingdom of God and the means 
by which it is to be established. While 
differing on these points, and they are 
not unimportant, we yet agree in our 
Christian faith as to “the blessed hope 
and appearing of the glory of the great 
God and our Saviour Jesus Christ.” 


BLIND FAITH 


E. ALBERT COOK, PH.D. 
Professor of Systematic Theology in Howard University, Washington, D.C. 


Sometimes a term given in ridicule has become the motto of a great movement. 
Think only of the words “Methodist” and “Puritan.” Has “blind faith’ become a 
term which carries with it a suggestion of vital religious experience? Dr. Cook shows 
the contrary. Faith is not knowledge, but it springs from knowledge and it leads to 
knowledge in the proportion that it is reasonable. 


We live by faith. Our instincts and 
involuntary impulses are inherited faith, 
and whenever we act from voluntary 
choice we act on some faith, on some 
theory or belief that our actions will lead 
to the results we desire, some theory or 
belief that cannot be positively known 
to be true until the result is already 
accomplished, the end reached. We 
live by faith. We could no more live 
without faith than live without air to 
breathe or food to eat. Everyone lives 


by faith—the scientist and the igno- 
ramus, the Christian and the atheist, the 
Buddhist, the Mohammedan, and the 
fetish-worshiper. By faith Moses chose 
rather to share ill-treatment with the 
people of God than to enjoy the pleasures 
of sin for a season. By faith Pharaoh 
tried to keep the children of Israel in 
slavery, thinking to gain more for him- 
self thereby than by letting them go out 
of Egypt. By faith Jesus endured the 
cross, for the joy that was set before 
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him. By faith the high priests and the 
Pharisees and the other Jews, together 
with Pilate, said, “Let him be crucified.” 

“Oh, but you are mixing together 
very different kinds of faith,” someone 
interrupts. Quite right! I am glad 
you noticed it, for it will save my calling 
attention to it. The one class of people 
had seeing faith, and the other class had 
blind faith, And yet I find people 
almost everywhere who think blind 
faith is a good thing! But that is 
ordinarily only in religion. You never 
heard of a grocer doing business by blind 
faith, or an electrician making telephones 
or motors by blind faith, or a statesman 
making laws by blind faith, or a general 
making war by blind faith. These all 
have to act by faith, but they, if they 
are successful, take care to have the 
clearest-seeing faith possible—they form 
their theories and plans with the most 
complete knowledge of the facts, most 
careful formulation of them, and the 
most vivid picturing of the ends desired 
that it is possible for them to gain. It 
is only in religion that blind faith is 
tolerated, nay advocated, praised, en- 
joined, commanded; not commanded 
by God—that, I should say, was about 
as blasphemous a doctrine as could be 
taught about God—but commanded by 
men who often claim to represent God 
in giving such commands. 

It is only in religion that blind faith 
is desired! Only in religion! Not in 
business; we could change our business 
if through our faith we failed to make 
money; no particular business is neces- 
sary to our existence. Not in science; 
the world got on after a tolerable 
fashion before it knew any science and 
many men live in very comfortable 
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ignorance of it now. Only in religion— 
and everyone has his religion and lives 
with it all the time, day and night, from 
infancy to the cemetery. Other things 
affect man from the outside; religion 
affects him also outside, but especially 
and fundamentally, in his inmost being, 
man’s religion is what he is. 

The only place for blind faith is in 
religion. Now let me remind you of 
some of the things which blind faith has 
led people to do, and is leading them 
to do, in religion. It leads them to 
hunt people to cut off their heads, for 
the glory of God, in the Philippine 
Islands. It leads them to lie for their 
lifetime upon beds of spikes, to hold 
the hand clenched until the finger nails 
grow through it, or hold the arm raised 
until it grows stiff and cannot be lowered, 
in India. It leads them to invent all 
manner of fiendish tortures to be applied 
to those who refuse to accept their 
variety of blind faith, until they can 
from the confessions wrung from their 
agony sentence them to be burned alive 
at the stake. It leads them to indulge 
in all manner of licentiousness, prostitu- 
tion, sodomy, and bestiality, for the 
glory of God—not of the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, but of the god that 
their blind faith leads them to believe in. 
And in Christianity, besides the methods 
of the Inquisition, to which we have 
referred, blind faith leads to the multi- 
plication of schisms and sects, the 
separation of races and nations from 
each other, in hatred and prejudice, to 
the driving from the church of many of 
the most earnest, intelligent, and loving, 
either-as heretics or as those who cannot 
be satisfied by blind faith or the results 
to which it leads. Blind faith has 
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therefore a strong tendency to perpetuate 
itself and its evils, since it casts out 
its prophets—its seers—starves, stones, 
burns, or crucifies them; it wants no 
seer around, for the seer would lead on 
into unfamiliar places, and the unfamiliar 
is just what the blind strive most to 
avoid. 


The Blind Must Trust the Seers 


“Stop a minute,” some friend inter- 
tupts again. “I don’t know about all 
these evils which you say come from 
blind faith, but the blind faith that I 
believe in is just trusting to the prophets 
or seers, because we cannot see by 
ourselves. Religious faith, as I under- 
stand it, has to go beyond reason. Our 
reason cannot give us the great truths 
about God and Christ and salvation 
and the future life, and so we have to 
trust to the supernatural revelations 
made to the inspired prophets and 
apostles; they had superhuman vision, 
but we have not, so we must trust to 
them; that is what I mean by blind 
faith.” Thank you. That was a good 
statement of the case. Let us analyze 
it and see if it justifies the trust that 
many, like you, place in blind faith, and 
if it offers any escape from the évils of 
blind faith which we have noted hitherto. 

First, let us note that a very large 
part of our faith comes through the use 
of reason. Faith does not begin where 
reason leaves off; it begins where reason 
begins. The only question is whether 
or not it should leave off where reason 
leaves off. As we have already indi- 
cated, faith is a theory in explanation 
of facts, with the special purpose of 
enabling us to handle facts satisfactorily. 
For instance we have the fact of certain 


kinds of action among human beings 
which we call sinful, and the fact that 
suffering and sorrow and loss of all kinds 
result from such action. We have also 
the fact that some people largely if not 
entirely overcome the tendency and 
habit of sin, to the great gain of all con- 
cerned in happiness and satisfaction. 
We want to make this overcoming of 
sin available for all, and hence we seek 
some theory as to the process by which 
sin is overcome in the lives of those who 
overcome ‘it, that we may help others 
to apply the same process with the same 
results. All this is a perfectly rational 
procedure. We have the three facts. 
We look for the connection between the 
first and the third, that is between the 
sinful condition and the condition of 
being saved, that salvation may be 
made available for all. We may go 
to work’in either of two different ways. 
We may try to trace the process of con- 
quering sin, step by step, in the lives 
of those who have conquered it, and 
thus find methods by which this result 
of salvation has actually been brought 
about; or we may consider the theories 
which are proposed to us as to the best 
means of escaping from sin, and criticize 
them—either see whether the several 
steps proposed carry one along naturally 
to the end desired or whether in all 
cases where the proposed remedy has 
been applied the wished-for result has 
been obtained. The theory in any case 
is the faith. If the process prescribed 


by the theory brings the results anti- - 


cipated, the theory has been proved to 
be correct; the faith is true. This is 
a perfectly rational method. No step 
of it is blind. We have faith using the 


sharpest possible sight, namely the sight 
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of the reason and leading us to satis- 
factory results. 


Tests of Revelation 


Now what shall we do with the revela- 
tions of inspired men? We may cer- 
tainly ask two questions about them: 
first, Is the revelation which they claim 
to give us true? and secondly, Does the 
revelation which they offer really help 
us to get what we need? Of course 
it would be interesting to know how 
they received their revelation, but after 
all that is not important, unless we 
expect to become prophets or inspired 
writers ourselves. What we are con- 


cerned with is the éruth and value of the 
revelation. 

We noticed at the first that faith was 
some opinion or statement the truth 
of which could not be proved con- 
clusively. But there are many marks 
of truth or error which the reason may 


recognize even when it cannot come 
to an absolutely certain result. A 
revelation which comes to us, if it 
means anything at all to us, must have 
to do with the things of which we have 
some experience. If it is a revelation 
about men, we know men, and can see 
if the revelation is verified by our expe- 
rience with men. [If it is a revelation 
about the earth, we live on the earth 
and can examine it and see whether the 
revelation is confirmed by what we see 
of the earth. If it is a revelation about 
God, we have some experience of God— 
or haven’t we? At any rate if we have, 
then we can examine the revelation in 
view of our knowledge of what God says 
to us and does with us. And if we 
should find that our experience con- 
tradicts the alleged revelation, then we 
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should have no alternative but to say 
that it was not a genuine revelation, 
at least that it was not true. This is 
still using our reason to find out about 
the supposed revelations, is it not? 
So far we have not had to appeal to 
blind faith. 

But supposing the revelation is about 
something of which we can have no 
experience. Then we may ask of what 
value the revelation is, may we not? 
If the revelation is about the inner 
nature of God, or about the life after 
death, surely we have one test which we 
can apply to that revelation: What 
good does it do us to believe it? This 
again is a test of the reason. We can 
tell in time what food is good, what 
medicine is good, what climate is good, 
what things give us pleasure, and what 
produce pain. So also we can, with 
some care, tell what ideas about God 
and the future life do us good, what 
faith gives us strength, courage, high 
ambition, love for others, hope for the 
future, confidence for the present; and 
we can tell what faith gives us fear, dis- 
couragement, despair, weakness, selfish- 
ness. Again we are using our reason to 
determine our faith; the faith that is 
so determined is not blind, for it is 
formed with just that clearness of vision 
which our reason has attained and 
applied to the problems in hand. 

There seems to be only one possible 
case remaining. Suppose that some 
prophet offers us a revelation which has 
no value for us that we can perceive, and 
has no marks of truth about it that we 
can recognize, but gives us some satis- 
factory evidence that it is nevertheless 
a revelation from God. We may well 
question whether there could be any 
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evidence that a revelation came from 
God except evidence of its truth or 
value; but suppose there were some 
other kind of evidence, as the evidence 
of miracle; who or what is to judge 
whether the evidence is good? Surely 
our reason; it is the only power we have 
for judging evidence. If our reason can 
find no truth, and no value, and no 
evidence of the genuineness of the revela- 
tion, then I submit it is foolish to hold 
that there has been a revelation at all. 
Calling a thing a revelation will not 
make it one any more than calling 
stones bread will make them good 
to eat. 


Two Arguments for Blind Faith 


Thus far we have looked in vain for a 
proper place for the use of blind faith. 
Let us ask then, Why is it that we are so 
often urged to rely upon “blind faith” ? 
So far as I can see there are just two 


reasons which might be given. The 
first is the incompetency of reason to 
attain the truth. “Look at the great 
confusion of thought in which the human 
race is straying!” says the advocate of 
blind faith. ‘Take India, with its two 
hundred and fifteen million people and 
its two hundred and thirty million gods, 
or take Christianity with its one hundred 
and seventy-five different sects in the 
United States alone. Are not these 
countless differences of religious thought 
and life in the world sufficient evidence 
of the evils of the unrestrained use of the 
reason? Did you ever find people 
coming to complete agreement in religion 
by the use of mere human reason? 
How much better it would be for poor, 
fallible mortals to stop trying to use 
their reason on things too great for them 
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and trust to faith—blind faith if you will 
—all uniting to accept the true faith as 
it has come down to us from Jesus and 
the apostles, and abandoning their vain 
attempts to find out by their weak 
human reason things too great for any 
one but God, and which can only come 
to the knowledge of men through God’s 
gracious interposition!”’ Does this ap- 
peal not sound familiar and even plaus- 
ible ? 

The second reason for rejecting 
reason and appealing to blind faith will, 
I suspect, give us the true explanation 
for the popularity of this sightless guide 
to supposed divine truth. It is this: 
We constantly find doctrines of Chris- 
tianity for which we can give no reason, 
handed down to us by past generations, 
and supposedly coming from some 
divinely inspired men. Some of these 
doctrines even contradict each other, 
and then we call them divine mysteries. 
Whatever truth they once contained has 
been lost in the confusion of the chan- 
ging thought and language of many 
generations, and now we cannot justify 
them to our reason; and yet we must 
accept them! Why must we accept 
them? Oh! for a hundred reasons— 
because the church to which we belong 
teaches that they are true; because we 
cannot be ordained to the ministry 
unless we hold to their truth; because 
we will be cast out as heretics if we 
should deny their truth; because we 
should hurt the feelings of good people 
if we admitted any doubt as to their 
truth; and so on. But since none of 
these reasons gives any evidence of the 
truth of these doctrines so that we can 
justify them to the reason, there is 
nothing left, so it seems, but faith— 
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blind faith, since reason is the eye of 
faith, and if that eye be put out faith 
is blind indeed. This reason for accept- 
ing blind faith condemns itself, does it 
not? It isa mere hypocritical pretense. 
Blind faith is here but another name for 
no-reason-at-all. We need hardly con- 
sider that further, for the man who 
accepts a doctrine on blind faith in the 
way just described does not really 
accept it; he only professes to accept 
‘it, or repeats the words in a sancti- 
monious voice. Such people must be 
beneath the contempt of honest men, 
not to say of a righteous God. But 
is there not a great truth in the first 
reason given for the appeal to blind 
faith, the weakness and imperfection of 
man’s powers of thought? We must 
turn our attention to that for a moment. 

The position taken may be briefly 
summarized thus: When men use their 
reason in religion they come to endless 
disagreement, and multiplication of reli- 
gions and sects. If they would trust to 
the true faith and lay aside their reason 
as inadequate to this task of finding out 
God and his will, they might all happily 
agree and work and worship together 
and be saved; then the Kingdom of God 
would indeed have come; the year of 
jubilee would be here. Let us examine 
these two propositions carefully, begin- 
ning with the second. 


**Reductio ad Absurdum’”’ 


We assume that there is one true 
faith, which cannot be proved or justi- 
fied by reason. What or which is that 
faith? Why of course it is the faith of 
my denomination or communion! Oh! 
The faith of your denomination cannot 
be supported by reason. If one begins 
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to use his reason he immediately goes 
to one of the other churches. Your 
doctrine is true and cannot be defended 
by the use of reason. The other churches 
are false in so far as they differ from 
yours, but one comes to these differ- 
ences just by using his reason. A 
strange situation truly! But what argu- 
ment will you use to get the rest of 
humanity to leave its faith, which 
appeals to reason, and accept yours, 
which does not appeal to reason? 
Evidently there is no argument left 
unless you take the sword of Mahomet 
or the rack or the fagots of the Inquisi- 
tion, and they are not popular arguments 
now. We have been caught here in a 
blind alley. . Let us go back and try the 
other direction. Let us assume that 
the faith of our denomination is the 
most reasonable instead of the least 
reasonable faith. Why then do not all 
other people join our denomination ? 
Evidently because they fail to use their 
reason properly and sufficiently; in 
other words, because they trust to blind 
faith and refuse the guidance of reason. 
So we have answered both of the proposi- 
tions with which we started. The great 
diversity of religious faith upon earth 
is not due to the use of reason but just 
to the failure to use it. The true faith 
can only be found and justified by the 
use of reason, and all careful and accurate 
reasoning upon ascertained facts must 
lead men toward the true faith, toward 
agreement, fellowship, and unity, and 
not away from them. This is the rule 
in all other departments and phases of 
life. The only hope of progress toward 
true knowledge and higher life must lie 
in the careful use of reason. The same 
rule holds also for religion, or humanity 
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will soon reject it altogether as a mass 
of ridiculous superstition, a terrible 
bondage to an imagined bogey, or at 
best a futile attempt to live in castles 
built in the clouds and to feed one’s self 
with moonshine and sawdust. 


Omniscience Not Required for a 
Rational Faith 

Lest we be misunderstood, let us 
outline and assent to some practical 
considerations which have been crying 
for utterance in the minds of some. 
It is not necessary for a child of fourteen 
to be a systematic theologian before he 
can properly accept Christian faith, any 
more than it is necessary for him to be 
an astronomer before he accepts the 
doctrine that the earth in an oblate 
spheroid, revolving on its axis and 
circling around the sun. But we don’t 
ask the child to accept the Copernican 
system on blind faith. We say to him: 
The greatest scientists who have studied 
the subject have agreed that the earth 
is shaped like an orange and moves 
around the sun. We can give you a 
few reasons for that view now, and if 
you like as you grow older you can 
learn the rest, so that you can satisfy 
yourself completely that this is true. 
For the present it is sufficient for the 
child that the teacher believes in the 
truth of his teaching. The faith of 
the child in the teacher is not a blind 
but a reasonable faith. And the teacher 
of the fourteen-year-old child need not 
be an astronomer either, but he has a 
right to demand the reasons why the 
astronomer holds to his positions; and 
if there is any considerable difference 
of opinion between astronomers on the 
subject the sensible teacher must either 


review the argument for himself as well 
as he can or else suspend his judgment 
in the matter. So the immature Chris- 
tian may properly be satisfied for a 
time with the word of the mature 
teacher. But the teacher must be able 


- to give to the pupil a reason for the 


faith that is in him, just as fast as the 
understanding of the pupil becomes fit 
to receive and comprehend the reason, 
or else he is no proper teacher. The 
sincere word of the teacher is itself a 
good reason for the belief of the pupil, 
if the teacher be a competent one, 
because it implies the existence of further 
and adequate reasons in the mind of the 
teacher, or at least reasons available to 
it, which are at the disposal of the 
pupil according to his ability to digest 
them. 

It is not necessary for every true 
preacher to have read all the books in 
existence on the philosophy of religion, 
or to be able to answer every objection 
that may be raised by philosophers or 
scientists or even scoffers against some 
element in his faith. But it is neces- 
sary, or at least highly desirable, that 
the preacher should be an honest man, 
that he should preach only that which 
he believes to be reasonable, that he 
should keep his own eyes open and his 
own mind ready to yield to the clearer 
fact or the higher reason whenever one 
shall be shown. All the great doctrines 
of the Christian church were forged in 
the heat of thought on the anvil of the 
mind by the hammer of argument, in 
the light of reason—that divine reason 
or word of God which “‘lighteth every 
man coming into the world.” But they 
were not made by one blow, or in one 
year, and they were not given final 
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form, and probably never can receive 
final form. The same metal that was 
used in the sword that Peter drew may 
be used to make a machine gun now, 
but Peter’s sword is quite useless against 
a machine gun. You must have your 
weapon in the form suited to the needs of 
today if you are going to win any battle 
in this century. 

Let us then have done with blind 
faith and all the cant which defends it. 
Perhaps God might have enabled man to 
hear without ears, to see without eyes, 
to smell without a nose, to taste without 
a palate, and to feel without nerves, but 
God did not make man so upon this 
earth, and we must adapt ourselves and 
our ideas to man as he is. The power 
which God gave man for the reception 
and recognition of truth is his reason. 
Perhaps God might have made him so 
that he could recognize the truth about 
Himself and His will for man by means 
of his skin when a whip was applied to 
it, or by means of his joints when they 
were pulled apart on the rack, or by 
means of the pain imparted by the 
thumbscrew, or by means of the noise 
made by a thundering bishop or pope, 
or by means of the vote of a council or 
synod or conference, or, let us say, by 
the mutterings or peepings of a wizard 
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or the rappings upon a table when the 
lights were out, or by the flight of birds, 
or the condition of the entrails of a slain 
beast, or the cracks in the shell of a 
turtle held to the fire. But we have no 
sufficient grounds for holding that God 
did choose to make these the means for 
the recognition of truth. The only 
means which we are sure God has given 
us for the apprehension of truth is 
reason, used carefully, humbly, accu- 
rately, upon the facts which God has 
given us to consider and according to 
which we must determine our lives. 
Blind faith is the most dangerous thing 
in the world. It accounts for all the 
horrors and cruelties that man has 
inflicted upon his brother-man or upon 
himself, not excluding the present climax 
of horrors, which a seeing faith is slowly 
abating, and for the slow progress of the 
human race from the bondage to super- 
stition, tradition, ignorance, and degra- 
dation toward the Kingdom of God. 
If we have any ambition for bettering 
ourselves or the world in which we live, 
for throwing off the shackles of the 
tyrants of selfishness, prejudice, hatred, 
and disunion of the past, let us not for- 
get that word written of the emanci- 
pator of mankind: “Ye shall know the 
truth and the truth shall make you free.” 


GEORGE BURMAN FOSTER 


GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 


On December 22, 1918, death claimed 
one of the most outstanding figures 
among the teachers at the University of 
Chicago. Professor George Burman 
Foster came to the institution in 1896 
from McMaster University, where he 
had been professor of philosophy, to be- 
come associated with Professor George 
W. Northrop of the Divinity School in 
the department of systematic theology. 
At once the brilliancy and originality of 
his thinking attracted attention, and 
students thronged his classes. After 
some ten years he was transferred at his 
own request to the department of phi- 
losophy of religion, in which field he 
worked until his death. Hundreds of 
men owe to him an intellectual and 
spiritual awakening which has been a 
permanent asset in their life and work. 

It is possible, in the case of some men, 
to separate their professional from their 
private life. Not so with Professor 
Foster. For him there was only one in- 
terest, and that was to explore religious 
experience with utmost thoroughness. 
The most important part of his home was 
his study. He came to the classroom so 
full of the thorough work which he had 
been pursuing in that study that the lec- 
ture was only a continuation of his per- 
sonal meditations. It was this which 
gave to his teaching such extraordinary 
power. In the classroom he was en- 
gaged in the inspiring task of personal 
spiritual creativeness. Often it was less 
what he said than the peculiar moral and 
religious emphasis of his testimony that 


gave value to the hour. His was a singu- 
larly unified life. If one visited him in 
his home, the conversation would turn on 
the profound themes which had been 
engaging his attention. A walk with 
him meant eager and stimulating discus- 
sion of the topics which are supposed to 
belong to the classroom; and the casual 
conversation was as full of serious insight 
as the professional lecture. He gave to 
his students that best gift of a teacher— 
his inner personal life. 

Professor Wernle, in a book intended 
to serve as a help to theological students, 
emphasizes the difference between reli- 
gion at first hand and religion at second 
hand, and urges students to become 
acquainted with the former kind. For 
most men religion is already provided in 
standardized form. Creeds are at hand 
to be believed. Churches are there to be 
joined. Rituals are provided for the 
nourishment of the religious life. To 
accept gratefully these expressions of 
religion and to enjoy the fruits of accept- 
ing them constitutes all the religion 
which some men have. The teaching in 
a divinity school is too likely to be con- 
cerned with these matters, largely be- 
cause they are so easily accessible and so 
readily discussed. But there is also the 
religion of men who know God and live 
with God in their own way, sometimes 
almost in independence of these stand- 
ardized external forms. Such men bring 
to others more than information about 
God. They suggest the living reality of 
God in the soul of man. 
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Professor Foster’s religion was dis- 
tinctly, consciously, enthusiastically, ‘a 
religion at first hand. He prized this 
first-hand possession of communion with 
God so highly that he was constantly 
depreciating the creeds and rituals and 
churches which seemed to him to stand 
for religion at second hand. In one of 
his books he wrote: ‘The great trouble 
with us is that our God is no longer ours. 
He is the church’s. We inherited him. 
. . . . We have him only by tradition. 
He was original before he became tradi- 
tional. But our God must be original to 
us as the church’s God once was to the 
church.” For this originality of religious 
experience he constantly sought. He 
was impatient of anything which might 
be substituted for it. Like all great 
mystics, he seemed to those whose 
responsibilities led them to a higher esti- 
mate of the value of creeds and rituals to 
be taking away from men the supports 
divinely provided for their comfort. 
But he did this in order that they might 
know the joy of standing alone in their 
strength without the need of props. 

This critical attitude made him seem 
like a destructive spirit in the eyes of 
those whose religion consisted in posi- 
tively sharing the contents of organized 
religion and who were troubled by no 
doubts. There was always a certain 
almost childlike simplicity in Professor 
Foster’s estimate of other men. He 
assumed that of course they must be 
troubled by what had troubled him, and 
that they would welcome, as he did, a 
religion which stood in no need of exter- 
nal authority. Soon after a contro- 
versy, which had occurred between him- 
self and various Baptist ministers in 
Chicago because of a paper which he had 
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read before the ministers’ conference 
dealing with the authority of Scripture, 
he remarked to a friend: “I was never 
more surprised in my life than I was to 
find how those ministers received my 
paper. I supposed that they were 
troubled over the problem of authority, 
and I wanted to help them. But what 
I said made them angry with me.” Be- 
cause of this singlemindedness, he was a 
rare source of inspiration to those who 
craved a thorough analysis and criticism 
of any problem; but for the same reason 
he was a source of dismay to those 
who dreaded being disturbed in their 
faith. 

What was it that Professor Foster 
found to be more fundamental than the 
traditional and external supports of 
faith? To use a technical term, it was 
value which he declared to be supreme. 
Not all the explanation in the world can 
take the place of a direct feeling of value. 
To repeat one of his favorite illustra- 
tions: The scientist may tell how the 
colors of the rainbow are produced, and 
may show their physical constitution. 
But to feel the beauty of the rainbow is 
another thing; and this feeling is the 
most important thing about the rainbow 
after all. So in religion it is more im- 
portant to appreciate how men feel when 
they call God, Father, than it is to prove 
the existence of God by philosophy or 
demonstrate it by scriptural prooftexts. 
The word “function” was characteristic 
of his later writing and thinking. To 
find out how any given reality or any 
particular hypothesis “functioned” in 
man’s experience was his aim. If it was 
such a welcome and helpful factor that 
life was the richer and the better for its 
presence, that was abundant proof of 
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its right to a place in our philosophy 
of living. 

This eager quest for values led him 
during the later years of his life into 
fellowship with representatives of various 
obscure and often distrusted movements. 
If men were banding themselves together 
for the sake of some ideal, there was a 
value there to be understood. With an 
extraordinary power of sympathetic in- 
terpretation, Professor Foster would 
often state the cause of some unpopular 
group or movement better than it was 
stated by the advocates of the movement 
itself. He loved to experience in this 
sympathetic way human values. Yet 
when one wished his judgment on the 
movement, it would embody such search- 
ing criticism and such unsparing ex- 
posure of the weak points that one 
wondered why anyone should for a 
moment be misled into following it. 
Nevertheless criticism of any morally 
honest movement was given with the 
most kindly intentions. It was only 
when he felt that private interest was 
masquerading behind a program that 
his criticism voiced bitterness. 

A case in point is his attitude toward 
the Great War. At first he was an out- 
spoken advocate of peace; for war 
seemed to him too brutal to serve any 
spiritual interests. But when he became 
convinced, as he soon did, that without 
an armed protest German militarism 
would destroy the dearest values of 


humanity, he was a vigorous defender 
and advocate of American intervention. 
His youngest son died in the service in 
February, 1918; and although his death 
was a crushing blow to the parents, it 
meant a deeper consecration to the cause 
for which he laid down his life. But, 
after all, it was the possible social recon- 
struction of the world following the war 
which was of most interest to him. To 
stop when Germany was “beaten” 
would be to stop at the threshold of real 
opportunity. His thoughts during the 
days after the armistice were concerned 
with the organization of a new world- 
order which should make possible demo- 
cratic values in the place of the old world 
which had organized special privilege. 

His great work was asa teacher. He 
published two books, The Finality of the 
Christian Religion and The Function of 
Religion in Man’s Struggle for Existence, 
besides numerous articles in periodicals. 
But his thinking was so ceaselessly crea- 
tive that he was always revising his pre- 
vious work. Thus no published message 
gave a just account of his position. 
Those who heard him in the classroom 
or in the pulpit gained the truest impres- 
sion of his real character and purpose; 
for here the inmost convictions of the 
man revealed themselves with power to 
kindle other souls. His voice is now 
silent, but his stimulating personality 
will long be a creative force in the lives 
of those who knew him best. 
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PEACE AND RECONSTRUCTION ISSUES 


President McGiffert on the Chris- 
tianizing of Democracy 


The opinions of the distinguished church 
historian, Dr. A. C. McGiffert, President of 
Union Theological Seminary, on the much 
discussed relation of Christianity and democ- 
racy, are presented in the January number 
of the Harvard Theological Review. In this 
able article, Dr. McGiffert recalls the fact 
that it was only during the war, and not at 
its outset, that the contest between autoc- 
racy and democracy emerged, as the ques- 
tion of emancipation emerged after the 
opening of the Civil War. And just as the 
slavery question then became a moral one, 
through the “‘conscience of the North read- 
ing into it moral terms,” whereas before it 
had been regarded as purely economic, so 
during the world-war there has taken place 
“the transfer of the age-long struggle 
between autocracy and democracy from the 
field of politics to the field of morals,” 
which Dr. McGiffert regards as the most sig- 
nificant consequence of the war. Autoc- 
racy is seen to be not only accidentally but 
essentially bad. It denies human brother- 
hood with the “kinship, equality, and 
liberty which brotherhood involves.”” There 
has prevailed a conception of Christianity 
which denied the equality that obtained in 
the early church. In American democracy 
too there remains a tolerance of ‘economic 
autocracy,” so long as it appears benevolent. 
“Similarly, so long as an employer is kind to 
his employees—building model cottages, 
providing free lunches, giving frequent 
bonuses and the like—he is acting the part 
of a Christian employer, even though he 
joins with others of his class in perpetuating 
the bondage of the wage-earner, and in hin- 
dering the growth of economic freedom.” 
The result of the war in this connection is 


to arouse a sentiment against economic 
autocracy, which is more and more to be 
regarded by the church as anti-Christian. 
The church has defined brotherhood in terms 
of benevolence; she now comes to define it 
in terms of democracy. 

The notion of chosen nations is being re- 
pudiated, not only in the cruder form of 
election to privilege, but even in that of 
election to service, which involves an insist- 
ence on superiority. “Democracy is con- 
sistent only with the idea of a universal call.’’ 
The new emphasis on democracy too will 
have its bearing on theology. God will be 
interpreted not as a Being who dominates 
and coerces men, but as eliciting in them the 
spirit that makes for brotherhood, and uti- 
lizing their needed co-operation. The pref- 
erence of Tertullian for a bad rather than a 
weak God will not be acceptable; we shall 
give more regard to his character than to his 
power. And he will be such a God as to 
meet our highest ideals, “in worshiping 
whom we are at the summit of moral devo- 
tion and achievement.” 


A First Sketch of Industrial 
Reconstruction 


Mr. Dudley Cates contributes to the 
Journal of Political Economy for January a 
timely “Preliminary Survey of Industrial 
Reconstruction.” He attempts to divide the 
problem into its elements and to estimate the 
economic forces involved. The division of 
the subject adopted is (1) stimulation of a 
demand for the products of industry to take 
the place of government buying; (2) restora- 
tion of a normal price level; (3) conversion 
of industrial facilities from war to peace pro- 
duction; (4) absorption of labor released 
from war industries and from the military 
establishment. 
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The danger is pointed out of an exagger- 
ated view of the export demand, and a neg- 
lect of the home markets. ‘Stimulation of 
effective domestic demand is the hope of the 
country.” Industry has been stimulated to 
full activity during the war, producing few 
foreign needs. But after the war “demand 
must not be estimated on the basis of what 
the country is able to produce, but on what 
it is able to consume.” At the same time 
the probable foreign demand should be care- 
fully estimated, especially in regard to recon- 
struction in Europe, and the markets of 
South America and the Orient. 

The control of prices is discussed, with 
suggestions to stabilize markets during the 
expected decline in prices. Minimum prices 
should be set, and these periodically lowered 
when the stocks on hand justify the reduc- 
tion. Mr. Cates believes that serious un- 
employment in the transition period can be 
avoided by a careful program, including the 
stimulation of public works and the use of 
government agencies to classify sectional 
demands of labor in advance of the discharge 
of soldiers. 


The Crimes of the Prison Camps 


One of the most difficult problems to 
which the statesmen of the allied nations 
must give attention is that of assessing the 
blame for the hideous and unexampled atro- 
cities suffered by prisoners in German prison 
camps. Archibald H. Sewell, a British army 
chaplain among the prisoners sent from 
Germany to be interned in Switzerland, con- 
tributes to the Nineteenth Century and After 
for December an astonishing tale of these 
horrors, under the title “The Hun and His 
Prisoners.” The facts given are based upon 
accounts verified by conversations with large 
numbers of the unfortunate victims during 
a period of eighteen months. Having been 
shocked and saddened by the proofs of gen- 
eral ill treatment suffered by the men, he 
feels strongly that the people at home are too 
apathetic over the matter. The article con- 


sists largely of appalling incidents of ingeni- 
ous and cold-blooded cruelty, adding to the 
tale of previous reports of German atrocities. 
The German army surgeons seldom showed 
ordinary humanity, and when they did it 
was “‘as secretly as possible; it was obvi- 
ously against orders.” Most of them 
“seemed to revel in the infliction of misery.” 
The guards in charge of the prisoners proved 
themselves bullies and cowards; an indig- 
nant show of resistance might suddenly 
transform the one into the other. Many of 
the survivors bear in their bodies and in 
broken nervous systems the marks of pro- 
longed abuse. 

British soldiers recently convoyed a 
food-train to Vienna, in gratitude for the 
comparatively humane treatment their 
prisoners had in Austria. But what will 
be the answer of enlightened nations to 
Germany’s diabolism? Can the guilty be 
arraigned and punished ? 


The Best Planned of Revolutions 


What impresses one on fuller acquaint- 
ance with the facts connected with the 
Czecho-Slovak assertion of independence, is 
that such extraordinary intelligence, pur- 
posefulness, and morale should have been 
exhibited by a people so long and so severely 


oppressed. The story is told with a great 


deal of intimacy by Mr. J. F. Smetanka, 
director of the Washington office of the 
Czecho-Slovak National Council, in the 
World Court for December. Mr. Smetan- 
ka’s article, “The Rise of the Czecho-Slovak 
Independence,” pays a high tribute to the 
leadership of Professor Masaryk, who is 
called the “Grand Old Man of Bohemia,” 
and is credited with being “the one man who 
saw the war coming and knew what to do 
when it broke out.” Instead of stirring a 


_ revolt which would have proved futile and 


disastrous, Masaryk determined to secure 
from the allied and American governments 
sanction of what amounted to the complete 
dismemberment of the Austrian Empire. 
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For three years the Czechs at home waited 
for the situation to arise that would force a 
surrender from the Austrian government, 
maintaining hope and purpose although their 
newspapers were made the mouthpieces of 
the government, and as the Reichsrat was 
not called, their deputies could not voice 
their aspirations in the councils of the em- 
pire. On every occasion on the eastern 
front, however, regiments were going over 
to the Russians, to become later the libera- 
tors of Siberia. When finally allied and 
American pressure without, and exhaustion 
within, forced the recognition by the govern- 
ment of the principle of self-determination, 
the revolution came in orderly fashion—only 
one Austrian officer being knocked down in 
the street in Prague. This most orderly of 
revolutions has resulted in the formation of 
a nation containing 54,000 square miles, with 
twelve millions of people, “stretching across 
the road from Berlin to Vienna.” 


Christianity Outgrowing the Church 


Can Christianity tolerate the church ? is 
the question asked by Joseph Ernest McAfee 
in the New Republic for January 18. The 
question arises from the belief that the 
churches are undemocratic. Democracy 
tolerates the church because a Jaissez faire 
democracy can tolerate almost anything. 
But democracy has a real place for religion, 
and “religion, like every other universal 
human concern, must be brought under 
community control” in a thoroughgoing 
democracy. Christianity itself is not an 
institution but a spirit, and from its nature 
it must resist the confinement of institu- 
tional, sectarian, and hierarchical control. 
Christianity has been at its best historically, 
in attempts to escape from this custody, and 
expresses itself truly in Christian grocery 
stores and in Christian men, and possibly 
even in a Christian state, rather than in a 
so-called Christian church. An official 
_ Christian church is un-Christian; it should 
give place to community control. 
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In all this we find theory, not plan. 
When one comes to frame a plan for the 
change suggested, there is necessarily in- 
volved a community organization for reli- 
gion to furnish means for its propagation 
and cultural processes. If ever the time 
comes when the “spirit” which is Chris- 
tianity becomes so universal as to be self- 
conserving and self-propagating, church 
organization would be obsolete. Meanwhile 
indeed sectarianism may be abolished by 
the assertion of community interests. But 
this will mean assembling, not destroying, 
the machinery. It’s a long, long way to 
Utopia! 


Views of the Peace Conference 


Amid all the printed advice offered the 
peace commissioner’s meeting at Paris, few 
articles have gone more thoroughly into the 
principles to be considered than Sir Sidney 
Low’s contribution to the Fortnightly Review 
for December, on ‘The Conference of 
Nations.” The argument is that in all pre- 
vious attempts to settle the affairs of Europe, 
the idea has been to secure a static rather 
than a dynamic result. At the close of each 
great war the nations have made their 
mutual vows of peace, and presently these 
vows have been violated. The underlying 
cause is not always deliberate wrong, but 
lies in the “excessive regard paid to the ele- 
ment of stability,” and a failure to provide 
for the changed conditions that may arise. . 
Nature itself shows no fixity or immobility, 
but the diplomats have not learned from 
nature. This criticism is applied in turn to 
notable European peace settlements—West- 
phalia, Utrecht, and Vienna—in each of 
which there was a sincere but shortsighted 
attempt to secure permanent peace. The 
writer expresses the fear that the same ideas 
of finality will spoil the results of the present 
conference, and finds in President Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points no evidence of any other 
intention. ‘The assumption appears to be 
that when the diplomatists, the interna- 
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tional lawyers, the statisticians, the cartog- 
taphers, and the boundary commissioners, 
have finished their work, we shall again have 
reached a stable condition which will be pre- 
served by the perpetual peace.” The plea 
is therefore advanced that the possibilities 
of future political changes should be taken 
into consideration. It should be frankly 
recognized that the settlement is provisional. 
Even national boundaries that now appear 
just may become obsolete, and economic and 
social may override national bonds of unity. 
“One can imagine that before very long an 
ironmonger in Belgrade may feel that he has 
more in common with another ironmonger 
in Budapest than with a pig-breeder in the 
Serbian highlands.” The foresight that will 
make ample provision for future alterations 
will remove the cause of future irritations 
that might otherwise breed war. 

The proceedings of the conference now 
being reported, in regard to the League of 
Nations, can be the better understood in the 
light of an article by David Jayne Hill, a 
former American Ambassador to Germany, 
“The Entente of Free Nations,” which ap- 
pears in the January North American Review. 
This writer is of the opinion that the subject 
of a League of Nations has received fuller 
discussion in Great Britain than in America, 
and points out that in both England and 
France national commissions have been at 
work preparing recommendations long be- 
fore the end of the war. He controverts the 
opinions of certain English writers, that 
America is responsible for proposing a 
League of Nations, and denies that Ameri- 
can soldiers fought for it or for President 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points. Instead they 
were fighting the Germans, because the Ger- 
mans were brutalizing mankind. It was a 
moral, not a legal motive. And the basis 
of future peace must lie, not so much in 
legal undertakings, as in the comradeship of 
the free nations in a holy cause. A strictly 
documentary form of engagement is inade- 
quate. What must be maintained is the 


“Entente,” the “Great Understanding” 
among the victors. 


Service and Claims of Oriental 
Peoples 

We have been so engrossed with the mili- 
tary and political issues of Europe in recent 
months, and so conscious of the overshadow- 
ing part played by the western nations, that 
we have almost overlooked the minor but 
important réles of the Orient in achieving 
victory, as well as the oriental interests in 


‘peace. St. Nihal Singh recounts the war 


services of the Asiatic peoples to the allied 
cause, in an article on “The War and the 
East ” which appears in the London Quarterly 
Review for January. These services have 
been overlooked, he tells us, because ‘‘Orien- 
tals have not yet mastered the art of adver- 
tising themselves.” The Japanese navy 
convoyed Australian troops to Europe, and, 
besides protecting the Pacific waters, ma- 
terially aided Russia. China, though late 
entering the war, gave large assistance in 
labor from the first, sending her laborers to 
the theaters of war. Siam, on no motive 
but gratitude for the protection of the great 
nations, sent soldiers, her aviators especially 
distinguishing themselves. Indian troops 
came loyally to Britain’s aid, and fought in 
more theaters of war than those of any 
British dominion. Their especial service was 
in Palestine and in Mesopotamia. Great 
Britain in return pledged herself to promote 
“the gradual development of self-governing 
institutions,” looking toward responsible 
government in India. The aspirations of 
the Eastern peoples must be carefully 
studied with a view, not to foreign domina- 
tion, but to giving the East the opportunity 
of self-expression, that it may in turn make 
new contributions to the world’s cultural life. 


General Smuts Welcomes American 
Co-operation 

General Christian Smuts, once a Boer 

leader, now high in the councils of the Brit- 

ish Empire and a liberal internationalist, is 
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reported in the World Court for December in 
a particularly happy address to American 
editors in London. ‘Old Europe is dead,” 
says the general, “and a new world-order is 
slowly emerging.” He regards the co- 
operation of America and Great Britain as 
the best guarantee for the future develop- 
ment of civilization. Together, and asso- 
ciated with other members of the coming 
League of Nations, they must undertake, 
not only to prevent war, but to relieve want 
wherever it occurs. International machin- 
ery will be necessary to ration all countries, 
allied, neutral, and enemy, for a period after 
the war. The small but bitter minorities 
in the newly formed nations of Europe will 
constitute a danger that must be met. He 
anticipates that some of the German colonies 
will go to the British Dominions which con- 
quered them, others will be international- 
ized. The miracle of South African loyalty 
to Great Britain may be repeated even in 
enemy countries, and the bitterness of the 
war lead to a great reconciliation of peoples. 


How the Profit System Damages 
Christianity 


A suggestive article appears in that read- 
able year-old monthly, The World Tomor- 
row, January number. It is by Richard 
Roberts on “Christianity and the Profit 
System.” Christianity, Mr. Roberts be- 
lieves, showed symptoms of arrest in its 
functioning for years before the war, and 
this does not seem to have been affected by 
the experience which war has brought; in- 
deed it has been rendered more pronounced 
by what is called “Christian advocacy of a 
sub-Christian platform.” If the validity of 
this sub-Christian attitude to war be ad- 
mitted, why not admit also the validity of 
a sub-Christian attitude to the social order ? 
The roots of the war itself lay in the social 
order, and there also lie the causes of the 
arrest of Christianity. The perverseness of 
the social order has made consistent Chris- 


tianity impossible for business men, minis- 
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ters have preached a gospel of the second 
best, and organized Christianity has declined 
intoacultus. Only profound changes in the 
social order can release Christianity again 
from the confinement imposed upon it by 
the economic system. Christianity flour- 
ishes only among the bourgeoisie, who pos- 
sess economic security. Among the classes 
subjected to the distresses of insecurity, re- 
sulting from fluctuations of markets and 
caprice of employers, the only type of 
Christianity that makes headway is the 
salvationist type, with its emphasis upon 
assurance of compensation in eternity. 
Failing allworldly hopes, otherworldly hopes 
predominate in this type of religion, and 
preoccupation with these inhibits any inter- 
est in a Christian world-order. Life is lived 
monotonously, yet strenuously. Its domi- 
nation by machine-industry gives a passion- 
ate demand for excitement, while its rapid 
intensity causes nerve-exhaustion. The 
former fact leads to an interest in the sensa- 
tional in religion, the latter to a falling back 
upon religious anodynes like Christian Sci- 
ence. So the whole environment of life is 
deadly to Christian impulse. 

Among the chief causes of the whole 
trouble Mr. Roberts places the profit system. 
The pursuit of profit tends to lower wages 
and to heighten the cost of living. It is 
often responsible for a manipulation of pro- 
duction, and through labor being treated as 
a commodity there has been produced a 
reserve of labor in unemployment, which 
means insecurity for those employed. What 
is needed is not so much a more equitable 
distribution of wealth as a more equitable 
distribution of freedom and security. The 
whole result is to arrest Christianity, and the 
system constitutes the ‘‘chains of Christ” in 
the modern world. 

We believe Mr. Roberts is here touching 
vital problems. But to assume that true 
Christianity can be restrained in this way 
is the depth of pessimism. If it be true, 
then we are undone. But perhaps the con- 
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tinuation of this wrong system is a result 
rather more than a cause of the arrest of 
Christianity. Christ cannot be chained. 
And if the church is Christian she will assail 
and overthrow and with consecrated intelli- 
gence replace the outworn social system, not 
merely that an “arrested” Christianity may 
flourish, but that humanity may advance. 


Fallen Leaders 


No recently deceased American leaders 
will be more greatly missed than Walter 
Rauschenbusch and Theodore Roosevelt. 
The former from a professorial chair ac- 
quired a large reputation—a comparatively 
rare achievement; while the latter’s brilliant 
and versatile gifts fitted him rather for a 
popular réle. The Homiletic Review for 
February prints an appreciation of Professor 
Rauschenbusch from the pen of Dr. Paul 
Moore Strayer, of Rochester, New York. It 
was his service, says Dr. Strayer, to “point 
out the place of the social gospel in the very 
heart of the Bible, and in the life and prac- 
tice of the church.” He gave attention to 
the history of his subject, and was historian 
as well as crusader, showing in his works that 
“those who departed from the social gospel 
were reactionaries against the great Catholic 
spirit of religion.” One of the advantages 
he possessed in obtaining a wide influence 
was his mastery of style—a gift which he 
deliberately cultivated. “In the field of 
Christian Sociology he is what Professor 
William James is in his treatment of psy- 
chology and philosophy.” He carried into 
his professional work the enthusiasm and 
directness which he had shown in his minis- 
try of eleven years to the German tenement 
dwellers of New York City, and remained 
sensitive to the inequalities and injustices 
suffered by the poor. He often, in open 
forum, disarmed the hostility of agitators 
and reactionaries, with his sheer frankness 
and naiveté. The victim of growing deaf- 
ness, he endeavored to maintain his full con- 
nection with the world of affairs, attending 
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public lectures which he could not hear, but 
getting their contents in manuscript from 
some companion. He was a great worker, 
but equally enthusiastic at play; he spent 
his vacations mostly in Canada, and enjoyed 
aquatic pastimes with his children. Much 
of his influence was due to his genius for 
friendship. ‘Especially he was a powerful 
influence among the younger ministers of the 
gospel in every democratic land. His is the 
most far-reaching voice on the social ques- 
tion today.” 

Since the death of Theodore Roosevelt on 
January 6, great quantities of printed matter 
have appeared in the daily press, setting 
forth his virtues and achievements, and now 
articles of the sort are appearing in the 
standard magazines. We turn to the Oul- 
look for January 15 for the personal reflec- 
tions of Dr. Lyman Abbot, long the ex- 
President’s friend and associate. The im- 
pressions that are uppermost in Dr. Abbot’s 
thought, as he writes on the day of Roose- 
velt’s death, credit him with greater influence 
than even Abraham Lincoln in “expediting 
the era of self-government.” Asa politician 
it was his ambition not to govern but to lead. 
Finely democratic, his tests of character were 
not conventional, but were the common vir- 
tues “courage, frankness, political honesty, 
personal purity.” His messages to Congress 
dealt with the moral principles of govern- 
ment; and when accused of preaching, he 
confessed that he had a “bully pulpit.” His 
latest appeal to the nation, aiming to secure 
at once fair consideration for immigrants and 
undivided allegiance from them, illustrates 
his “passion for even-handed justice.” He 
has done much, in Dr. Abbot’s opinion, to 
take from politics the associations of dis- 
honor given to it in the popular mind; for 
“his life proved that the highest success is 
possible to honor courage and purity.” The 
force and magnetism of his personality are 
illustrated in incidents recalled by Lawrence 
F. Abbot, in the same issue. Among others 
is given the testimony of a London throat 
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specialist who attended Mr. Roosevelt. 
This distinguished physician stated that or- 
dinarily in treating patients he gave some- 
thing out of himself that left him exhausted; 
but his experience in treating Roosevelt was 
the reverse: “‘A sense of new vitality came 
out of him into me.” 

Of all the brief tributes sent by telegraph 
or cable to his bereaved family, we quote one 
of the briefest and most discerning, from 
Rudyard Kipling: “It is as though Bunyan’s 
Mr. Greatheart had died in the midst of his 
pilgrimage, for he was the greatest proved 
American of our generation.” 


Nestor of Positivism Hails the New 
Era 


In Current History for January appears 
by arrangement with the London Chronicle 
an eloquent presentation of the hopes of the 
times, from the pen of Frederic Harrison, 
entitled ‘The Dawn of a New Era.” Mr. 
Harrison writes “as a very old man who has 
long been a student of history,” and recounts 
the “stormy stages” of modern democratic 
progress from the First French Republic to 
the last “four years of superhuman strain.” 
Especially notable is the contrast between 
the world of the writer’s boyhood and the 
world of today. “In these eighty-seven 
years the change has been as great as in the 
seven hundred years since Magna Charta.” 
In the struggle now ended nearly half the 
human race have passed from despotism to 
republics. The rapprochement between Brit- 
ain and France, and above all between 
Britain and America, together with the 
comradeship in arms of some twenty differ- 
ent peoples, constitutes a vastly important 
change. And humanity coming to its long- 
desired peace and union is at the same time 
enriched with formerly undreamed of “‘in- 
ventions to use and control the material 
earth.” The reader of the article will add 
his own delight to find a man so aged retain 
such youthful ardor for life, and sympathy 
with the renewed youth of humanity. 
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The Revival of the Russian Church 
The Orthodox church of Russia is being 
reborn as a result of the tragic experiences 
of the war and revolution. Ariadna Tyr- 
kova (Mrs. Harold Williams) tells the story 


of its transformation in successive articles — 


in the New Europe for September. Before 
the war the Orthodox church lacked spirit- 
uality, was quiescent and submissive to the 
state. The men of culture were indifferent 
or hostile to the church and belonged to 
the ranks of the rationalists or positivists. 
However, there was always an idealistic 
school among the cultured of Russia, though 
their work in the Societies of Religions Phi- 
losophy was scorned and ridiculed. This 
idealistic group included such men as Vla- 
dimir Soloviev and Prince E. Trubetzkoy, 
of the University of Moscow. These were 
the men prepared to take charge of the 
reformation of the church when the dis- 
order of the Bolshevik régime made it 
necessary. The violence and crime, the 
reckless atheism, and cruelty, of the Bol- 
sheviki were vented upon the church. In 
the time of the ultimate testing the real 
spiritual power of the old orthodoxy sprang 
to life, and out of the welter of agony came 
a new spirit. The people of Russia who 
had been utterly indifferent to the church 
rallied to support and to defend her. The 
Patriarch Tikhon alone dared to denounce 
the Bolsheviki. Him alone they do not 
dare to kill. He has become a symbolical 
figure around whom Russian patriots are 
grouping. The church has been robbed but 
she has entered upon a new and greater 
spiritual wealth. The Russian millions, in 
their terrible sufferings and loss, are crowd- 
ing to the foot of the cross. Prominent 
laymen are entering the church. The old 
exclusiveness of official routine is broken. 
The church is once more a community 
of believers. Parishioners meet with the 
priests to discuss church and secular affairs. 
Laymen are allowed to give addresses in 
the church, especially after the vespers, 
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which is the most intimate of all Russian 
services. Distinguished scholars and pub- 
lic workers are taking part ih the church 
council. The intelligent youth of Russia 
has come out of the war with a deepened 
spiritual sense and a new respect for tradi- 
tional values. It is inevitable that all these 
elements will result in a union of the intelli- 
genizia and the people. When the real 
Democracy of Russia shall have come out 
of the furnace of affliction, the Russian 
church will be a more potent factor in the 
nation than it has been for the last two 
hundred years. ' 


Danger to American Democracy 


Many voices have been raised in protest 
against the suppression of the rights of the 
individual and the crushing of real demo- 
cratic criticism and free discussion which 
has been applied presumably as a war meas- 
ure. The New Republic for December 7 
points out that the real reason for Bol- 


shevik violence lies in the attitude of mind > 


of the conservative elements of society in 
the impatient intolerance of opposition and 
of discriminating discussion. Before our 
entrance into the war the American social 
and political structure was supposed to 
rest upon the vitality of public opinion se- 
cured by the ventilation of popular griev- 
ances, the clash of oppesing views, and 
freedom of public utterance. During the 
war the conservative created a state of pub- 
lic mind which secured unity, not by honest 
discussion, but by bullying and terrorizing 
all objectors. If this is continued they will 
force the America people ultimately to 
choose between a capitalist or proletarian 
dictatorship. ‘‘They will deprive the poli- 
tics back of conservation and progress from 
the nourishment of a democratic faith and 
a democratic method.” The final test of 
that faith and method is now coming. If 
the same methods are used to suppress the 
dictatorship of the proletariat as were used 
to suppress Prussianism it will involve the 
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ruin of America democracy. ‘“ Kaiserism 
was the expression of an inhuman greed for 
power. Bolshevism is the perverted child 
of popular distress, political and industrial 
violence, and industrial and social frustra- 
tion. Organized society cannot suppress it 
for long because it thrives on suppression 
just as Christianity throve under perse- 
secution. All that it can do is honestly to 
try to accomplish by democratic methods 
and without violence the revolutionary im- 
provements in the condition of the poor and 
the dispossessed that Bolshevism is attempt- 
ing to accomplish by violence.” The great 
enemy and the great danger at present is 
not Bolshevism but reaction and dissension. 
In America the reactionaries are striving 
to create dissension and to cultivate a state 
of mind which will block the way to radical 
yet orderly democratic progress. 


The Loss of Liberty 


The Unpopular Review for October- 
December joins in the protest against the 
apathetic way in which America is slowly 
surrendering individual liberty. The de- 
cline of interest in the preservation of lib- 
erty dates from long before the war. Its 
chief cause is a growing emphasis upon im- 
mediate material benefit to multitudes of 
men—the growth of utilitarian humanita- 
rianism. It is vain to rest in ease because 
America is a democracy, for democracies 
can be tyrannical as well as any other form 
of government. The supine way in which 
the individual submitted to the various re- 
strictions and commands during the war 
without any criticism or examination of 
their wisdom is an alarming symptom. It 
is this atrophy which is most serious. There 
is a tendency to make the “will of the peo- 
ple” a divine and unlimited authority in- 
vested with the sacred spell which attached 
to the will of the king who ruled by divine 
right. In the period of reconstruction it is 
possible that such carelessness of liberty 
for the individual may result in the loss of 
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real democracy. In the past it was surely 
the conviction of the majority of Ameri- 
cans that the Christian religion is essential 
to virtue and the noblest life; yet it would 
have been unthinkable that this good should 
be attained by the compelling power of the 
state. What forms the encroachment upon 
liberty and individuality may take in the 
near future is not clear. They will of course 
be made on the plea of the public good. 
But salus populi may be and has been used 
to justify red terror. In America there will 
be no red terror, “but there may easily be 
a pale despotism far more lasting than any 
red terror can be. The only defense against 
it is the cherishing of the principle of lib- 
erty, not merely the principle of democracy 
that the people shall be sovereign, but the 
principle of liberty that no sovereign, be he 
one-headed or many-headed, shall be ab- 
jectly worshiped.”’ Unless the present gen- 
eration stand guard against this steady 
compulsion, the next age will grow up in 
a world from which liberty has flown and 
be unconscious of the loss. Our world is 
the world of liberty and _ individuality. 
“What shall it profit the world if it gain a 
thousand ‘betterments’ and lose its soul ?” 


The Larger Self 


The case for the larger self to which the 
individual must submit and to which he 
must be oriented if he is to come to his full 
power and happiness is presented by Pro- 
fessor J. Dashiell Stoops in the October 
number of the International Journal of Eth- 
ics. People who still think in terms of 
eighteenth-century individualism must feel 
that the individual is limited by the growth 
of institutions. The interpretation of man 
in terms of biological psychology seems to 
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such a mind to limit, subordinate, even to 
annul, human freedom and individuality. 
But the exact opposite is true. It is only 
through the individual’s functioning in a 
complex group that the differentiating of a 
specialized will is made possible. Elasti- 
city and individuality have been made pos- 
sible for man only because the increased 
survival value of the group life permitted 
individual variation. We must realize that 
the self is not volition and reason alone but 
this based on a deep instinctive nature which 
links the individual to the race and to the 
world. “The family, the state, the world 
of industry and religion, are not the prod- 
uct of the ‘individual’ reason; they are 
the product of the reason interpreting and 
directing the deeper racial instincts.” The 
true understanding of the self is to see in 
the instinctive elements the rough outlines 
through which it may enlarge itself by be- 
coming identified with the larger life of the 
race. We inherit action-patterns from our 
animal ancestors which give us the broad 
outlines our human behavior must assume. 
We respond to these instinctive tendencies 
easily. New actions bring quick fatigue. 
Yet it must not be forgotten that reason 
and will are just as real elements of expe- 
rience as instinctive dispositions. Biology 
is apt to overlook this fact. Nevertheless, 
individual variation, rational selection, 
thought, and will must prove their worth 
in terms of race value. “The individual 
self must still be regarded as an end and 
never as a means, as the eighteenth century 
has forever made clear. But our concep- 
tion of the individual self must be enlarged 
to include its organic relations to the family, 
to the state, and to the race. Only an indi- 
vidual of this type can be an end in himself.” 


THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD 


MISSIONS 


The Land of the Czecho-Slavs— 
Bohemia 


Central Europe is occupying the atten- 
tion of the world to such an extent today 
that we believe the following article by Rev. 
A. W. Clark, D.D., of Prague, which ap- 
peared in the Missionary Herald, will be of 
interest to our readers: 


The great Bohemian historian, Palacky, said 
long ago, “‘We existed before Austria and we 
shall exist after her.” This wonderful prophecy 
is now fulfilled. 

Four years ago I happened to be in Germany 
when the war broke out. I saw the first regi- 
ment start for France. I heard bells of so-called 
victory ring, and for such victory every house 
was flagged. A German officer said to me, “This 
will be a pleasure walk to Paris and we shall be 
there on Sedan Day, September 2.” How little 
he thought that on Sedan Day, 1918, Professor 
Masaryk would be welcomed by Secretary 
Lansing as the leader of the Czecho-Slovak 
movement. 

Bohemia was already old before there was 
any Rudolf von Hapsburg. In Switzerland, on 
a rocky bluff, may still be seen the ruins of an 
old baronial castle called Hapsburg. Albert IV, 
Count of Hapsburg, occupied this stronghold in 
1232. The son of this man became the eminent 
Rudolf of Hapsburg. He had one redeeming 
quality: he warred against castles and not 
against peasant homes. His power grew rapidly, 
until the Bishop of Basil cried out, ‘‘O Lord, take 
care of your throne or Rudolf will take it.” Otto- 
car, a prominent king of Bohemia, determined to 
cross swords with the impetuous Rudolf. This 
was the beginning of the conflict between Teuton 
and Slav. 

It will be remembered that Prague had its 
university before there was one in Germany. 
At the head of Prague University was for a time 
the famous martyr, John Huss. He was a man 
who loved truth and justice. He saw that the 
Germans had more influence in the university 
than belonged to them. His effort to rectify 


this caused hundreds of students to return to 
Germany. So the University of Leipsic came 
into being. You recall the date, July 6, 1415, 
when Huss fell. You may have seen the boulder 
at Constance that marks the place of his burn- 
ing. Bohemia was furious that her greatest man 
had been burned at the stake, and the enmity 
then awakened has never stopped. 

Bohemia was first linked to the Hapsburgs in 
1526—a fatal mistake. The Thirty Years’ War 
was begun in Prague in 1618. Then came in 
1620 the disastrous “‘ Battle of the White Moun- 
tain” near Prague. Fearful was the revenge of 
the Hapsburgs. At the outbreak of the Thirty 
Years’ War, Bohemia had a population of three 
millions. At its close she had less than one mil- 
lion, and all her independence was gone. In 
1781, Joseph II granted a limited toleration; but 
he attempted to Germanize the Czechs. They, 
however, always asserted their right to inde- 
pendence and the use of their own language. 

During the last century there has been a kind 
of Bohemian emancipation. Great men have 
come to the front and awakened in every home 
the thirst for liberty. Some think that the 
American Board has helped a little. One mil- 
lion copies of the Scriptures have been circulated 
here in the last forty years. The first legally 
organized Y.M.C.A. was introduced into the 
land of Huss by Americans. This work should 
now be increased a thousand-fold. 

There is no chance in a limited article to de- 
scribe the energy, the tact, and the faithfulness 
to his people of Professor Masaryk, who is de- 
servedly at the head of the Czecho-Slovak 
Republic. His efforts have been crowned with 
almost overpowering success. We greet the 
new republic, with its capital on the River 
Moldau. 


Germany in Africa 


According to the Blue Book of the British 
Government which has recently been issued, 
entitled, “Report on the Natives of South- 
west Africa, and their treatment by Ger- 
many,” the population of the colony was 
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reduced within seven years, i.e., between 
1904 and 1911, from 130,000 to 37,742. The 
figures were taken from the German official 
returns. Within seven years 92,000 people 
were either murdered or disappeared. This 
number included many thousands of women 
and children who had been outraged and 
done to death with barbarous tortures. 
Anyone who regards it as conceivably pos- 
sible that any part of the continent of Africa 
should be handed back to Germany, now 
that the war is over, as a matter of con- 
scientious duty, should study this ghastly 
document. 


Read This to Your Red Cross 


The following paragraph appeared in The 
Times, in the form of a letter addressed to 
the editor; and illustrates the changes 
which have resulted from the work of mis- 
sionaries among the Headhunters of Borneo: 


In this mail’s letters from Borneo I learn from 
a relative, one of the few white officials in that 
country, that when the natives last came in for 
pay from all parts of a widely scattered sector 
of river and jungle, they voluntarily passed the 
hat around and collected the equivalent of some 
three pounds in cents for the Red Cross work 
“over the big water” of which they had heard, 
as bush natives do; and that a few days later 
an aged Dyak chief had come down the river 
in his dugout, from some day’s distance away, 
with some fresh “paddi,” bananas, and two 
chickens, which he begged the White Man to 
accept and to send to his white brother who lay 
wounded and sick beyond the ocean. The fat 
check of the rich man looks small in comparison 
with this simple offering of his best at the hands 
of the jungle man, who has learned to respect 
his white rulers and scorns the kultur and the 
superman claims of a race who know nothing of 
straight dealing and honor as these jungle tribes 
understand them. 


Pan-America and the Democratic 
Spirit 


. From the World Outlook we take the fol- 
lowing brief article contributed by Mr. John 
Barrett of the Pan-American Union: 
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In discussing the question whether the 
United States has had real effective influence in 
creating a more democratic spirit in Latin 
America, it must first be borne in mind that the 
countries of Latin America are frequently initiat- 
ing action and methods of practical democracy 
that are independent of any example or influence 
of the United States. 

It is a foolish error to assume that the United 
States alone of the twenty-one American repub- 
lics has a monopoly in the development of a 
democratic spirit. There is no doubt that the 
United States has by its record and achievement 
been a mighty inspiration and iricentive to the 
other American republics; but the nations of 
Central and South America are entitled to much 
credit for what they have done through their own 
capacity and interest. 

There is no doubt that today, as a result of 
the world-war, the United States is learning more 
than it ever did before of the resourceful capacity 
of the Latin-American countries; and, in turn, the 
peoples of Latin America should realize that the 
ideals, the purposes, and the hopes of the people 
of the United States are in harmony with theirs. 

In some respects the war has been a blessing 
in that it has shown to the people of Latin 
America that the people of the United States 
are not exclusively commercial, material, and 
money-loving. They are now grasping the fact 
that the great republic of the North has aspira- 
tions and a devotion to such aspirations which 
were not believed possible prior to this world- 
struggle. The messages to Congress and the 
addresses of President Wilson, who speaks for 
the people of the United States, have shown to 
them a new phase of mental attitude in their 
northern neighbor which they had hardly be- 
lieved possible before the war. Throughout all 
of Latin America thete is growing a new spirit 
of appreciation of the United States and its 
people. It is no longer looked upon as “the 
Yankee Colossus of the North,” intending to 
extend its dominion over the whole Western 
Hemisphere. It is no longer commonly de- 
scribed as a country of overwhelmingly selfish 
ambitions which would disregard the sover- 


It is an interesting fact that the similar reason 
for the establishment of the republics of the 
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Western Hemisphere and the similar purposes of 
their governments and peoples have been more 
potent factors in international relationships than 
the influences of race, language, and religion. 
The Monroe Doctrine when it was first pro- 
nounced expressed in principle equally well 
the sentiments of every other American Repub- 
lic. Ever since its declaration nearly a hundred 
years ago every American Republic, whether in 
North America or South ‘America, has been striv- 
ing with greater or less degree of success to prove 
that a democratic form of government is the only 
one which could be its permanent government. 
Whether a statesman, a soldier, or a leader of 
public opinion has correctly interpreted American 
democracy upon the plateaus of the Andes, in 
the valleys of the Amazon and of the Parana, 
or upon the plains of the United States, he has 
given expression to sentiments that are com- 
mon from Canada to Chile, from the United 
States to Argentina. There has been, there- 
fore, developed throughout Pan-America a com- 
mon sentiment for democracy which today is a 
commanding force in the political evolution of 
mankind. 


The Holy Land Today 

Writing in Men and Missions, the organ 
of the Laymen’s Missionary Movement, 
Dr. John H. Finley gives his impressions of 
his recent visit to Palestine which is at pres- 
ent under the administration of the British 
army. The fine attitude of the British is 
apparent in their unofficial acts as well as 
their official ones. They do not refer 
officially or unofficially to Palestine as a 
conquered land. It is simply known as 
“occupied enemy territory.” The British 


RELIGIOUS 


Shall Religious Instruction Be Given 
in the Public Schools? 

“Everything is usually very nearly all 
wrong with the world.” ‘This is the con- 
sensus of opinion of three different authors, 
Catholic, Protestant, and secularist, respec- 
tively, who for months past have been con- 
tributing to an animated discussion in the 


are in command, but the British flag does 


not float over Palestine. In fact, no flags - 


of any nation appear there. When we 
Americans held a Fourth of July celebration 
we were told courteously that we could not 
run up the Stars and Stripes, and while this 
may seem extraordinary, I am convinced 
that the action of the British is the proper 
thing. 

General Sir Edmund Allenby is an ex- 
traordinary man, not only a military man, 
but a student deeply interested in the his- 
toric background of the country. Imagine 
the commander of a great army spending a 
whole night with an American visitor pour- 
ing over the Bible and a standard historical 
work on the Holy Land, refreshing his mind 
as to the spots of greatest interest in the 
region. This is what General Allenby did. 

His assistants, the men who are now ad- 
ministering the various districts, are picked 
from England’s best. Most of them are men 
without military training, but they are just 
the kind of men I imagine Christendom 
would like itself to be represented by. The 
Jerusalem district was under the governor- 
ship of Colonel Storrs, son of Dean Storrs, of 
Rochester Cathedral, and formerly secretary 
to Earl Kitchener. He speaks Arabic and 
Hebrew fluently, understands the peculiar- 
ity of the natives, and, dressing as they do, 
seems almost one of them. The Moslems, 
high and low, appear to trust completely in 
him, and the most cordial relations exist 
between him and the Grand Mufti of Jeru- 
salem, the head of the Arab Moslems. 


EDUCATION 


Open Court, on the topic of religious instruc- 
tion in the public schools, which some pro- 
pose as the remedy of the present evil, while 
others oppose it on the grounds that such 
instruction would only aggravate the 
trouble. 

The Catholic point of view.—In an article 
contributed to the February number of the 
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Open Court an anonymous Catholic writer of 
the liberal school bemoans the religious in- 
difference which from day to day is laying 
an increasingly firmer hold upon American 
society, and finds the principal reason for 
this in the fact that our public schools have 
been made non-sectarian by legislative act. 
He spurns most energetically the proposal 
made in certain quarters to introduce Bible 
reading as it is practiced by certain Protes- 
tant denominations. Catholic pupils could 
not take part in this reading without doing 
violence to their religious convictions. As 
the Catholic diagnoses the present ills of 
society he attributes them to the fact that 
the pupil has not sat at the feet of the only 
true and divinely appointed instructor of 
mankind, namely the church, which is the 
custodian of the sacred deposit of truth. 
This fundamental fact forbids the Catholic 
pupils from taking any part either in anti- 
Catholic teaching or in any purely rational- 
istic or ethical instruction, for the reason 
that ‘“‘purely speculative reason is not the 
only and supreme judge in matters of faith,” 
and “furthermore because religious instruc- 
tion is the particular function of the ecclesi- 
astical office.” This shows clearly that the 
Catholic religion claims to take hold upon 
the whole of human life, and that “the ideal 
school in the Catholic sense is the denomi- 
national one.” 

Nevertheless there are small towns where 
Catholic children must attend the public 
school because no Catholic school is avail- 
able. In view of this practical situation the 
author proposes as a compromise that the 
present non-religious school should be trans- 
formed into an interdenominational school 
in which there should be Bible teaching but 
no Protestant Bible reading, and where the 
reality of God should be brought home to 
the consciousness of the child, not only in 
the manifestations of Nature, but also in the 
life of human society. In some such effort 
as this it is thought that all religious people 
might join. 
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The Protestant point of view.—Mr. C. E. 
Sparks sees in man a trinity consisting of 
body, mind, and spirit. True proportion 
should be maintained in the development of 
the different parts of man’s threefold nature 
or the result will be a monstrosity instead of 
arealmanorwoman. Public education has 
not maintained this proportion in the past. 
Instruction was formerly given only in that 
which pertains to the intellect. Then the 
physical welfare of the children compelled 
attention, and now we are coming to see that 
religion is absolutely essential to true educa- 
tion. 

Such religious instruction comprehends 
three steps: instruction in ethical principles 
such as they are contained in the Bible, 
securing assent to their binding authority 
because they come from God, and influen- 
cing the will to put them into practice in 
actual life. The dominating note in religion 
is the authority of God; any system of 
thought which holds nature to be its own 
first cause and final authority leads inevit- 
ably to moral anarchy. 

Our problem then is to secure this full 
moral and religious training without at- 
tempting to use the public schools for sec- 
tarian teaching; and this is to be done 
through harmonious co-operation between 
the public schools on the one hand and the 
homes and the various religious bodies on 
the other. A tentative plan therefore is pro- 
posed, the main point of which is the intro- 
duction into the curriculum of the public 
schools some syllabus of Bible study com- 
posed of selections which shall meet the 
approval of all religious bodies. If the law 
of the state will allow it the teaching 
should be done during school hours and by 
the regular teacher; if not, suitable provi- 
sion should be made outside of school 
hours. Furthermore, for instruction in de- 
nominational teaching the school and the 
churches should co-operate so that the 
children of each communion could be 
turned over to their respective instructors 
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who have been especially appointed for 
that purpose. 

In the inauguration of this reform it is 
hoped that the educational authorities will 
take the lead in order to avoid any suspicion 
of sectarian design. 

The secularist point of view.—After a 
perusal of the two foregoing articles one 
would be almost led to think that no matter 
how they may differ on fundamentals, Prot- 
estant and Catholic were at least beginning 
to approach each other on the advisability 
and practicability of introducing the teach- 
ing of religion in the public schools. In the 
name of the millions in this country who 
make no profession of any religion, the Hon. 
Justin Henry Shaw, Trial Justice of the 
Municipal Criminal Court, Kittery, Maine, 
enters, in the May number of the same 
magazine, a most energetic protest against 
“this attempt to meddle with the public 
schools by a union of the religious cults.” 
He refuses to accept the Catholic’s conten- 
tion that the authority of the church is the 
fundamental basis of all right living, or the 
Protestant’s belief that the Bible is the book 
of religion and ethics, or the assumption of 
both that a religious authority of any kind 
is necessary in order to curb the passions of 
men, for while some passions may be 
smothered by religion others are fanned into 
aflame. It is the ancient struggle between 
naturalist and supernaturalist. Historical, 
legal, and moral reasons are urged against 
any attempt to introduce religion of any 
kind into the schools. One of the glories of 
the American Constitution is the absolute 
separation of church and state, a reform 
which he attributes to the influence of free 
thought rather than to any religious motive. 
This fundamental principle of the Constitu- 
tion has been abundantly upheld by the 
courts of the land against sinister attempts 
to undermine it, in proof of which numerous 
precedents are cited. 

The American schools are for the children 
of all the people of every religion and of no 


religion. The rights of Catholics, Jews and 
infidels, agnostics and atheists are just as 
much to be regarded as the rights of Protes- 
tant Christians. Each is duty bound to 
respect the Constitution which protects the 
rights of all. The Freethinker does not 
claim the right to introduce Free Thought 
into the schools in order to disparage reli- 
gion, and denies this right in others. If we 
seek morality and right living, this will come 
from knowledge and from the better condi- 
tions resulting from knowledge obtained in 
the schools, and not from the teaching of 
any particular form of dogma or from any 
sectarian teaching of sectarian morality. 


The Educational Aspect of 
Confirmation 


“Most of us are tempted to consider con- 
firmation chiefly from the ecclesiastical 
point of view. But there is another side, 
the educational. That is the side that I 
wish to bring into view at present.” So 
writes Mr. Lester Bradner, of the General 
Board of Religious Education, New York, 
in the Anglican Theological Review, of recent 
date. 

He feels that the wide range of different 
ages at which the church in the past has 
granted confirmation, namely from six or 
seven years all the way to eighteen or 
twenty, is evidence of the fact that this rite 
has been considered more from the sacra- 
mental than from the educational point of 
view. In order that grace may co-operate 
with nature, and that the dedication of self 
may coincide with the birth of the new self 
which transpires during adolescence, it is 
urged that confirmation be received during 
this period. “The new social sense, the 
increased personal sensitiveness, the swelling 
affections, the dawn of ideals, a certain sense 
of the mystery of life, a better appreciation 
of the chivalry of self-giving, a more potent 
purpose for the future, all these natural con- 
comitants of this period are on our side. We 
heighten, deepen, and broaden them by our 
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attempt to apply them in religion and to 
vitalize them with special grace of God.” 
To anticipate this period is to seek to launch 
the ship before the full tide comes in; to 
unduly postpone the self-committal is to 
delay until the tide has gone out. 

In general there are two periods in adoles- 
cence at which by far the greater number of 
religious awakenings occur. One appears 
between the ages of thirteen and fourteen 
and the other at about sixteen. There are 
certain conditions which predispose toward 
the earlier rise in religious interest. Intense 
and emotional natures come forward earlier. 
Boys and girls who easily absorb surround- 
ing attitudes or standards and who find their 
way into higher ideals without much struggle 
usually belong to this earlier class. By con- 
trast the later awakenings come to more 
stubborn and self-willed natures, to indi- 
viduals of slow maturity and phlegmatic 
temperament, to those whose religious 
nature has been scanty or narrow, and to 
cases in which the environment has offered 


little religious stimulus. With a systematic 
and well-applied effort at rounded Christian 
nurture on the part of the parish, backed by 
intelligent religious training in the home, at 
least two-thirds or three-quarters of our chil- 
dren should find an effective awakening to 
the divine motives in life during the earlier 
of the two periods. 

“Tn using the rites and sacraments of the 
church we should not be governed exclu- 
sively by ecclesiastical or disciplinary con- 
siderations, but chiefly by the limitations 
or the special opportunities which God im- 
poses upon us through the laws of human 
development. Our discovery of these laws 
should lead us to work in greater and greater 
harmony with the wonderful mechanisms 
and inner adjustments of life. In this way 
the undoubted power of grace and the 
equally undoubted powers of body and mind 
may work in co-operation and conjunction, 
instead of singly or even at cross purposes. 
. . . . So shall we dignify adolescence and 
give it a Christian ideal.” 


CHURCH EFFICIENCY 


The Largest Voluntary Offering 
in History 

Writing in the December number of Asso- 
ciation Men, Dr. John R. Mott says: “In 
the history of mankind the largest sum ever 
provided through voluntary offerings for an 
altruistic cause was the great fund given in 
November in the United War Work Cam- 
paign.” In order to appreciate the full sig- 
nificance of this epochal achievement one 
must bear in mind, not only the total amount 
raised—over two hundred million dollars— 
which far out-distances any previous effort, 
but also the specially stubborn difficulties 
which threatened disappointment and defeat. 

Seven separate interests had to be pooled 
and proportionate allotments agreed upon; 
much of the machinery of organization had 
to be scrapped anda vaster organization per- 
fected; these necessary preliminary arrange- 


ments reduced the campaign season to a 
brief two months; even the two scant 
months left for this purpose were seriously 
cut into for three weeks by the Fourth 
Liberty Loan and finally by a general Con- 
gressional election. More serious still was 
the spread of the deadly influenza epidemic 
which closed churches, schools, and theaters, 
forcing the abandonment of speaking cam- 
paigns and even putting many of the fore- 
most workers in bed. Excessive cost of 
living, increased taxation, and countless ap- 
peals since the outbreak of the war might 
well have furnished a shrunken soul with a 
pretext for refusal. Finally in the very 
midst of the drive came false reports which 
threatened to divert attention and minimize 
the urgency of the appeal. 

The very gratifying results in the face of 
such discouraging circumstances are due to 
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the fact that the object of the appeal was 
sufficiently worthy and comprehensive to 
enlist the sympathy and support of the 
whole nation, and further that the nation 
from the highest to the lowest without dis- 
tinction of creed or class united in one 
mighty effort to put it over. Commenting 
upon the issue, Josephus Daniels said: “But 
in the tragedy of this war America has been 
unified. There is no distinction now between 
Protestant, Jew, and Catholic. America is 
one. It will be forever free from narrowness 
or bitterness. Real fellowship, love, and 
unity will rule forever in this country.” 


Motion Pictures in Rural Churches 


The December number of Rural Man- 
hood prints a short article from the pen of 
Orrin G. Cocks urging the churches of the 
smaller communities to take advantage of 
this modern means of amusement and in- 
struction. Most small country towns are 
suffering from stagnation. No wonder the 
young people wish to leave at the earliest 
possible moment for the cities. They are 
full of energy and want action and amuse- 
ment after work. 

Some of the town leaders hold that the 
church, the library, or the public hall is so 

‘sacred that it cannot be used for motion 
pictures. But the church is the logical 
place. Throughout the whole week it 
graces the landscape with closed doors when 
it might become the center of the social life 
of the community and attract the young 
people nightly for miles around. 

The plea of lack of money is usually ad- 
vanced for doing nothing. Some communi- 
ties will never know until they canvass how 
easy it is to raise the five or six hundred 
dollars necessary to purchase a machine, 
screen, booth, and other equipment. If 
Christian people could only learn the lesson 
being taught by the War Council of the 
Y.M.C.A. in their cantonment work, they 
would cheerfully offer to supply the neces- 
sary funds. 


Years ago the story was current that good 
films did not exist. This may have been 
true fifteen years ago; but today the world 
is full of films which rank with the best books 
in the Sunday-school library. Moreover if 
a little business ability is displayed, these 
films can be obtained regularly each week 
from the motion-picture exchange for a 
small daily rental. 

A number of wide-awake country minis- 
ters have discovered how powerfully the 
motion picture can aid them in building up 
their congregations and have boldly entered 
this field on the week nights. They have 
discovered that the initial investment has 
soon been met by the charges for admission 
and have gathered together funds which 
they have been able to use for other social 
purposes, thus decidedly augmenting the 
service of the church to the welfare of the 
community. Any church which is really 
doing something will survive. The others 
will die. 


Religious Publicity 


We are indebted to Mr. E. E. Elliott, 
Chairman of the Department of Church 
Publicity, of Kansas City, for the following 
description of the methods by which the 
Federated Churches of that city are keeping 
their various activities before the attention 
of the public: 


The organization consisted of a general pub- 
licity man, well-versed in church affairs, a jour- 
nalist, a printer, a preacher, and the executive 
secretary. We believed that the best way to 
teach the churches how was “to do the thing” 
once ourselves. We promoted the ‘Week of 
Prayer” by using two “sandwich men” bearing 
signs back and front for eight hours each day for 
four days on down-town streets, and featuring 
the programs in the newspapers. We succeeded 
in assembling good audiences for the five noon- 
day meetings. The offerings paid our adver- 
tising bill. 

We successfully promoted “Everybody at 
Church” Sunday with big banners stretched 
across the streets down-town, and signs on the 
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front of 300 street cars four days in advance of 
the day. 

We hold a monthly school of church pub- 
licity, discussing the “how” of it as applied to 
the local church. We are having specialists 
address this school who answer questions. The 
newspapers are finding more to print about reli- 
gion, and those who attend our schools are find- 
ing out what kind of matter is useful to the 
papers, and are getting it into the papers. 

Bulletin boards are appearing, signs and 
banners are seen in heretofore unused places, 
sermon extracts are appearing in the news- 
papers, and the church is already getting large 
publicity by reason of this intelligent agitation. 

We believe in the idea of teaching local 
churches the fundamentals of church publicity. 
How to write a sign, an advertisement, or a ser- 
mon extract may seem small and unnecessary, 
but we are doing this very thing for Kansas City 
churches. When we have a task to do we 
figure out the best and cheapest method and 
ask the churches to sanction the program by 
giving us the money to doit. Thus far we have 
gotten all the money we want for these uses. 
We urge local churches to do the same with 
regard to local church publicity. 


Gain and Loss to Catholicism from 
the War 


Now that leaders of all religious bodies 
are taking stock of the gains and losses in- 
curred by their denominations during the 
last four years, it will be of interest to learn 
how a great international church has fared 
and how she looks out upon the future, after 
being divided against herself during the 
period of the European struggle. Charles 
F. Aiken of the Catholic University of 
America at Washington, D.C., deals with 
this subject in the last number of the Eccle- 
stastical Review. 

Like other religious bodies the Catholic 
Church has suffered from the untimely death 
of vast numbers of her children, both com- 
batants and non-combatants, laity and 
clergy. Similarly her foreign missionary 
enterprises in the East have been almost 
crippled through the withdrawal of laborers 
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and the most serious loss in income, most 
of which had been contributed by the faith- 
fulof France. So also the church views with 
deep concern the grave interruption which 
the war has caused in the training of young 
men for the ministry, especially at this time 
when men were never more needed. 

One of the chief grounds for anxiety is the 
attitude of the French government toward 
the religious education of the thousands of 
children who have been made orphans by 
this cruel war. It has been decreed that the 
state, being neutral, cannot provide for the 
Catholic training of orphaned Catholic chil- 
dren. Another serious wound left in the 
body of Christ is the deeply cut division of 
the church over against herself on both sides 
of this conflict which will take years to heal. 
Another lamentable effect of the war is the 


’ weakening of faith and trust in God on the 


part of all those, especially of the regions 
which were ravished and laid waste, who 
prayed earnestly to God to avert the im- 
pending evil, and who in spite of their 
prayers were caught in the grim horrors of a 
military invasion, which when it was at last 
driven back left home, health, and faith 
shattered. Besides this irreligion born of 
despair there is also to be taken into account 
the backwash of depreciated morals that will 
inevitably flow from this gigantic upheaval. 
The crowding of numberless civilians into 
ill-regulated industrial centers, the alluring 
fascination of the military uniform, the 
brutality that is bred by war in men who 
must fight like heroes and kill like savages, 
the indiscretions of men who have been 
caught off their guard—all this means the 
loss of some of the finer qualities for which 
religion has always stood. 

Over and against these melancholy as- 
pects of the war are compensations which 
are of a kind to encourage and console. One 
of these is the marked revival of faith and 
awakening of religious fervor in all Christian 
countries, and nowhere more so than in 
France itself, which of late years has to some 
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extent been the prodigal child of the church. 
Another welcome result of the war will be 
the burning down of anti-Catholic prejudice. 
The golden deeds of valor to the credit of 
priests and nursing sisters, the support 
which the Catholic Church in all. countries 
has given to all patriotic appeals, will for- 
ever dissipate the silly distrust in the loyalty 
of Catholicism. Even the tragic fall of the 
Russian Empire seems destined to serve the 
cause of Catholicism. The Pan-Slavic and 
intolerant pretensions of the Czar and the 
Greek Church over large sections of Central 
Europe and the Balkan. States has kept 
millions of Catholic Slavs under the juris- 
diction of the Holy Synod, who will now be 
happy to return to the true fold. 


“Gapital Extends the Hand to Labor 


“The right of the workers to organize is 
to be admitted and collective bargaining 
conceded.” This is one of the clauses of a 
new industrial policy adopted recently at 
Atlantic City by the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, and which an alert church can- 
not afford to overlook. Other resolutions 
adopted, as summarized by the New York 
Evening Post, include “resolutions urging 
closer association and co-operation between 
wage-earners, managers, and capitalists, sug- 
gesting the formation of representative com- 
mittees whereby each group may be brought 
into direct contact with the problems of the 
other groups, and commending to managers 
of all productive enterprises investigation of 
the methods of industrial democracy now 
making progress both in the United States 
and Great Britain with the idea of adapting 
such methods to their own business.” 

Addressing the Chamber of Commerce, 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., asked what the 
attitude of the leaders of industry would be 
as they face the period of reconstruction. 

Will it be that of the stand-patters who take 
no account of the extraordinary change which 
has come over the face of the civilized world, 
who say, “‘What has been and is must continue 


to be; with our backs to the wall we will fight 
it out along the old lines or go down with the 
ship.... ?” 
Or will it be an attitude in which I myself 
profoundly believe, which takes cognizance of 
the inherent right and justice of the principles 
underlying the new order, which recognizes that 
mighty changes are inevitable, many of them 
desirable, which, not waiting until forced to 
adopt new methods, takes the lead in calling 
together the interested parties for a round-table 
conference to be held in a spirit of justice, fair 
play, and brotherhood with a view to working 
out some plan of co-operation which will insure 
to all those concerned adequate representation, 
an opportunity to earn a fair wage under proper 
working and living conditions, and with such 
restrictions in the hours as shall leave time, not 
alone for food and sleep, but also for recreation 
and the development of the higher things of life ? 


A Message from the Social Order 
Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends 


The Social Order Committee appointed 
by Philadelphia Yearly Meeting last Third 
Month has entered into its deliberations 
under a deep religious sense of the impor- 
tance and weight of the matter intrusted to 
its consideration, namely, “the present-day 
application of efforts to promote the King- 
dom of God on earth, particularly as it relates 
to social, political, and industrial condi- 
tions.” We believe that when Jesus taught 
the prayer “Thy kingdom come, thy will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven,” he was not 
thinking of some far-off event or of some 
future state of being, but of a kingdom on 
earth, which could be established by the 
working out of divine love in the relations 
of men one to another. 

The term “social order,” as here used, 
comprises all business relations, including 
those between buyer and seller, employer 
and employee, borrower and lender, owner 
and renter, and the relations of each of these 
to the community and to the state. It also 
includes relations between what are com- 
monly called classes of society. 
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Recognizing fully that it is easier to for- 
mulate ideals than to carry them into prac- 
tice, the committee is not prepared to put 
forth at this time any statement of definite 
conclusions. Yet, as a first step and as a 
basis for progressive thought and action, we 
recommend a consideration of the following 
principles, asking for the full co-operation of 
the Yearly Meeting in our efforts to appre- 
hend the duty of Friends in this crisis in 
human history. 

1.'A true interpretation of the Christian 
religion will lead those who profess it, not 
only to try to live out the teachings of Jesus, 
but to do all within their power to help 
create a Christian order of society. 

2. Asocial order based on the teachings 
of Jesus and controlled by his spirit will give 
every individual full opportunity for the 
development of body, mind, and soul. It 
will not permit lives to be crushed by eco- 
nomic pressure or warped by evil environ- 
ment. 

3. The Christian ideal of service will lead 
employers and employees alike to look upon 
the business or industry in which they are 
engaged as a method of service to the com- 
munity and to one another rather than 
merely as a means of private profit or of 
making a living. 

4. True simplicity involves more than 
the elimination of nonessentials in the order- 
ing of the outward life. It means freedom 
of the spirit from bondage to material things, 
from all desire for that power and influence 
which the mere possession of wealth often 
gives, and from the fostering of class dis- 
tinctions having their root in material pos- 
sessions or exclusive privileges. 

5. The Christian spirit of trust, sympa- 
thy, and helpfulness can be applied not only 
in family and social relations among equals 
but in economic and industrial relations as 
well, where it will finally overcome antago- 
nism among the various elements of the in- 


dustrial order and prepare the way for the 
more general working out of the principles 
of justice and humanity. 

The committee further commends to the 
consideration of members of the Yearly 
Meeting, the following initial steps toward 
a partial realization of these ideals: 

1. A sympathetic study of the conditions 
of labor and the causes of poverty, with a 
desire on the part of employers of labor, 


* whether in office, industry, or household, to 


learn whether the life of their employees is 
only a monotonous struggle for existence or 
whether their income and circumstances are 
such as to afford healthful recreation and 
adequate means for mental and spiritual 
development. 

2. Investigation of schemes for the 
democratization of industry and for the 
replacement of competition by co-operation, 
and of all methods by which an equitable 
distribution of the products of industry may 
be achieved. 

3. The making of investments in the 
spirit of service rather than of self-interest, 
investigating as far as possible the industrial 
conditions lying back of securities and favor- 
ing those investments that have a social mo- 
tive, even if returning a low rate of interest. 

4. A re-examination of the Quaker testi- 
mony for simplicity in the light of modern 
conditions. This may involve, for some, the 
voluntary renunciation of the acquisition of 
wealth in the interests of brotherhood; for 
others, the application of surplus to remedial 
rather than to ameliorative measures for 
social readjustment; and for all, an avoid- 
ance of expenditure which may give rise to 
envy or unworthy emulation. 

5. The daily practice toward all of that 
sympathy and good-will which are more than 
mere indiscriminate kindliness, involving, as 
they often will, risks to personal security and 
ease that can be taken only in the spirit of 
faith and love. 
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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 


ON THE DOCTRINE OF RECONCILIATION 


REV. HENRY KINGMAN, D.D. 
Claremont, California 


Any work by so eminent a scholar and 
theologian as Dr. Denney is sure to be worthy 
of attention, more especially such a monu- 
mental work as this,t upon the theme that 
was the chief inspiration of his life. It will 
remain as Dr. Denney’s chief contribution 
to the theological literature of his day, and 
will long be quoted as the standard work 
upon the subject. And yet it is safe to 
say that it will be quoted as an authority 
more often than it is read. Perhaps only 
those who have been brought up in the 
atmosphere of the Westminster Confession 
will be able to read it with the genuine 
appreciation and delight of Dr. Whyte of 
Edinburgh, who went over its pages again 
and again with “elevation and exhilaration 
of mind and heart.” For most of us its 
argument, though couched in modern form 
and with evidences of an almost radically 
critical spirit at certain points, will have 
an archaic flavor. Not so much because 
we determinedly differ from its contentions, 
as we may do, but because by lack of reality 
they fail to engage our sympathy and inter- 
est. Whether we would have it so or not, it 
is a voice out of another generation. 

The first chapter, on the experimental 
basis of the doctrine, might well be pub- 
lished as g monograph by itself. It is a 
noble summing up of one of the most 
wonderful and significant experiences of the 
soul. It moves with a sure step through 
fields of spiritual experience far wider than 
the bounds of Christendom and of an un- 
challenged validity for human thought. We 


* follow gladly and with little effort, because 


we are so evidently moving in the field of 
reality. 

But with the second chapter—a résumé 
of the Christian Thought of the Past, of great 
length and erudition—the going becomes like 
that of a sandy path to the feet of the aged. 
It is an unsufferable weariness to be com- 
pelled to remember how crass, inept, pre- 
sumptuous, and foolish have been the - 
thoughts of the ages upon the central mys- 
tery of God’s love. The world of reality 
is left far. behind and we move among 
ghosts of the past, trailing unpleasant 
associations. 

The three chapters that follow, upon the 
doctrine of reconciliation, are on a high 
plane of scholarship and abound with excel- 
lent material. But through them all there 
runs the conscious effort to make good the 
argument for an “objective atonement,” 
that effects a change in God as well as man. 
It asserts a finished work for sinful men that 
can be conceived quite apart from what is 
done by them or in them. It takes us over 
the familiar ground of the assertion that, 
although the New Testament always speaks 
of reconciling man to God, as a matter of 
fact, God, because of Christ, is reconciled to 
man; and that as a means to this end 
Christ suffered in his spirit the whole of 
the divine reaction against sin, even to the 
personal sense of dereliction, in order that 
it might be possible for the Father to forgive. 

God’s forgiveness in and through Jesus 
Christ men know—know today as really as 


*The Christian Doctrine of Reconciliation. By James Denney. New York: Doran, 1918. 


Pp. 349. $2.00. 
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in the days of Jesus himself. But as for 
God’s forgiveness because of Jesus Christ 
and his homage to “divine necessities,” is 
it worth while to try to compel men to see 
precisely and think dogmatically in a field 
where all power of understanding and all 
sense of kindly reality alike forsake them ? 


It is in the vehemence of modern reaction 
from such dogma that the truth of reconcilia- 
tion has been much clouded over, and it is 
to be doubted whether Dr. Denney’s line 
of argument is best calculated to lead men 
of our generation back to intelligent appreci- 
ation of the doctrine that he loved. 


BOOK NOTICES 


This Life and the Next. By P. T. Forsyth. 
New York: Macmillan, 1918. Pp. viiit+ 
122. $1.00. 


Principal Forsyth does not discuss the argu- 
ment for immortality in this little book; he seeks 
tather to appraise the influence of the belief upon 
the conduct of this mortal life now. However, 
there is no end of brilliant apologetic for the doc- 
trine in the little book, and it is much more than 
a study in practical reactions. The method is 
after Dr. Forsyth’s brilliant manner, a style that 
sometimes dazzles more than it clarifies. There 
are thirteen chapters, each preceded by a brief 
summary. Here are some interesting sentences: 
“Death does not fix the moral position of the soul 
irretrievably. Other methods of moral disci- 
pline lie beyond” (p. 13). ‘I do not remember 
where we have Christian warrant for believ- 
et man was created immortal.” ‘He 
[Christ] alone has life in Himself, and we have 
it by His gift and by union with Him either here 
or hereafter” (pp. 20, 21). “It is always an 
unstable frame of mind, and a low form of faith 
to be, even in the name of love, more anxious 
about immortality than about being in Christ or 
in God’s Kingdom,” (p. 25). This seems like a 
clear statement of “conditional immortality.” 
“At the outset, I venture to think that it is a 
surrender of Christianity to find from ghosts a 
comfort and hope about the unseen which we 
do not draw from Christ. It is amoral. It is 
another religion and a debased” (p. 38). But 
why are we shut up to the dilemma, Christ or 
ghosts? Why not Christ and ghosts? Sir 
Oliver Lodge would not be averse to the latter, 
we understand. “We should resume prayer for 
the dead, were it only to realize the unity of the 
church and our fellowship with its invisible part. 
In Christ we cannot be cut off from our dead 
nor they from us wherever they may be. And 
the contact is in prayer.’”” Immortality “is a 
vocation rather than a problem.” It must not 
be turned “from an imperative task to a leisurely 
theme.” It must be lived, here, now, earnestly, 
triumphantly. We must begin with the belief 


as a working principle of life, not end with it as 
a final doctrine of faith. It all gathers up in 
the fact of Christ, a living Person, able to enter 
into relations with us, claiming us all that we 
may claim him. We know no other book of 
equal size on this great and timely theme so 
profound in its insight and practical in its sug- 
gestions. 


Wessel Gansfort—Life and Writings. By 
Edward Waite Miller. Principal works 
translated by Jared Waterbury Scudder. 
New York: Putnam, 1917. Two volumes. 
Pp. xvi+333 and v+369. $4.00. 


Wessel was one of the principal precursors of 
the Reformation. He was born at Griningen, 
Friesland, about 1400, and died there in 1489. 
He was educated at several of the leading uni- 
versities of Europe and was a disputant or 
teacher at Cologne, Paris, Heidelberg, and 
Louvain. 

Personally he was humble, independent, free 
from ambition, an earnest seeker after truth, 
broad in religious sympathy, and cosmopolitan. 

A key to the interpretation of Wessel will be 
found in a booklet of his published in 1453. 
Here he contends that “diversity of religious 
thought and worship is the inevitable result of 
human freedom, and is not incompatible with a 
deeper unity which it is the function of the true 
prophet to discover, so that all intolerance and 
persecution may cease.” 

Wessel escaped the Inquisition, but during 
the Reformation his most important writings 
were put on the Index of Prohibited Books. 

ese volumes are published as specials in 
> papers of the American Society of Church 
istory. 

While primarily intended to meet the needs 
of the average reader it is believed that scholars 
will find the work extremely valuable. In the 
earlier chapters we find a good | power Teview 
of the forces that were rising and combining to 
bring the Reformation. 
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BOOK NOTICES 


The first volume contains about one hundred 
and fifty pages of biographical material. Then 
follows through the second volume translations 
Letters, Essay on = 
arrago, appearing in or the 
_first time. As aldvetn we have Life of Wessel 

of Gréningen by Hardenburg, incomplete, and 
a shorter sketch by Geldenhauer of Nymwegen. 
There are fifteen illustrations and a good index. 


Patriotism and Religion. By Shailer Mathews. 
New York: Macmillan, 1918. Pp. 161. 
$1.25. 


This is one of the many books which in the 
past five years have sought to contribute some- 
thing worth while to the solution of present 
world-problems by an analysis of ideals. Not 
all of them, however, have seen clearly, as does 
the present author, the value of the historical 
method. Calling to witness the experience of 
past centuries in a historical survey, he shows 
that ideals of patriotism have changed in the 
same way and in close connection with ideals of 
religion; that in fact they reflect the stage of 
religious development into which a nation has 
entered. He distinguishes sharply between 
nationalism and patriotism, in the present en- 
lightened age, as represented by oe forces 
in the great struggle between the Teutonic and 
the Allied Nations, and holds that there is no 
true patriotism which does not recognize the 
obligation of a national destiny which includes 
the well-being of other nations and of the world. 

Although keenly alive to the — of the 
present world-situation the tone of the book is 
optimistic, and the faith of the author in the 
power of a vicarious, sacrificing religion exer- 
cised in individual, national, and international 
affairs is everywhere evident. 


Love in Creation and Redemption. By Dwight 
Goddard. New York: Revell, 1918. Pp. 
278. $1.25. 


The book is divided into two sections: the 
first studies the teachings of Jesus as they are 
reported in four principal New Testament 
sources, namely, Matthew, Mark, Luke (the 
reminiscences of Jesus by Joanna), and John; 
the second quotes extensively from Osborn, 
Bergson, Eucken, and Tuckwell, comparing the 
teachings of Jesus with modern thinking. An 
introductory chapter sets forth the writer’s criti- 
cal conclusions concerning the New Testament 


sources; a concluding chapter sums up the dis- 
cussion. The result of the discussion sets forth 
love, which alone is “creative, formative, 
dynamic, vital,’ manifest first in the creation 
of the universe and, as declared in Jesus Christ, 
working for the redemption of the world from 
sin and for the establishment of the Kingdom of 
God on earth. Mr. Goddard pleads with deep 
conviction for this view of religion. His sum- 
maries of the writers from whom he quotes are 
excellent and the citations well chosen. 


Studies in the Book of Revelation. By J. H. B. 
Masterman. New York: Macmillan, 1918. 
Pp. 150. $1.60. 
This is a brief, popular interpretation of the 

Book of Revelation, based chiefly upon the well- 

known commentary of the late Professor Swete 

of Cambridge. The introductory matter is very 
much abbreviated, and in fact is so meager as 
to be of relatively slight value as a means of 
orienting the student in the world in which the 
author of Revelation moved. But for readers 
who desire a historical interpretation of the book 
in epitomized form this little volume will serve 
a very useful purpose. 


With God in the War. Chosen by Charles L. 
Slattery and approved by the War Commis- 
sion of the Episcopal Church. New York: 
Macmillan, 1918. Pp. ix+116. $0.60. 


The purpose, the way, and the goal of the 
Great War are interpreted by well-chosen quo- 
tations from a wide range of sources. Much of 
the finest war literature is laid under tribute for 
this little volume, which is convenient for a 
soldier’s ket. The prayers are especially 
fitting and beautiful. 


Prayers and Thanksgivings for a Christian Year. 
By Isaac Rankin. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 
1918. Pp. x+306. $1.25. 


This is a treasury of prayers, one for each 
day of the year, accompanied by appropriate 
ges of Scripture. Dr. Rankin, who suffers 
en physical deafness, has an ear that is trained 
and tuned to the finest voices of the spiritual 
life. He has done a service to Christian devo- 
tion in this attractive book. It ought to lie on 
the table of hundreds of busy Christians and be 
used by them daily. 
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HOW TO INTERPRET OLD TESTAMENT 
PROPHECY 


BY I. G. MATTHEWS 


STUDY V 


THE MESSIANIC HOPE—Continued 
I. THE BEGINNING OF PRIESTLY IDEALS 


The priestly office and service were very ancient. In Israel they go back to 
the patriarchal days. The ritual kept pace with the national development. The 
priestly activities could not remain unchanged while the population was increasing, 
the wealth becoming more abundant, and the social and civil organization becom- 
ing rapidly more complex. While national life is complex, it is always a unit, and 
one feature thereof cannot undergo change without all phases being affected. The 
increase of financial resources will lay the foundations for stately residences. 
When royalty is housed in a palace it will not be long before a temple will be built 
for the worship of God. The simple service that was adequate in the time of the 
Judges will no longer be in keeping with the building and the altar, and a more 
elaborate ritual must needs be devised. 

Ezekiel was the first prophet who gave the priestly side of religion special 
emphasis. Carried captive into Babylon in 597 B.c., a deeply religious man, his 
intense interest in the destiny of his own people was his all-absorbing theme. 
Why had God permitted them to suffer defeat and captivity? Their sins was the 
ready answer. How might they be saved a repetition of this catastrophe? To 
answer this was not soeasy. The prophets had eloquently and fearlessly preached 
righteousness, but they had failed to win and save the nation. What was still 
lacking? For a quarter of a century Ezekiel brooded over this problem. To this 
great task he brought both his history and his environment. Apparently he had 
been brought up a priest. That he was familiar with all the details of the temple 
ritual no one who reads the book would question. His surroundings in Babylonia 
were replete with elements of worship. The sacrifices were numerous. The 
ritual was elaborate and ornate. The priesthood was greatly specialized. That 
he could remain uninfluenced by these would scarcely be possible. The imagery 
of the first chapter, the system of dating his messages, giving the day, the month, 
and the year, were borrowed from Babylonia. The rich temple services with 
which he must have been familiar made a deep impression upon him. 

His temple vision, chapters 40-48, presents his solution. It is a very 
significant departure from the earlier prophets. Times indeed have changed, and 

- with them so has the message. The apparent disregard of the great eighth- 
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century prophets for ritual is gone. Here we have their message institutionalized. 
Here the ideal is a holy people devoted to the temple ritual and sanctified by the 
presence of Jehovah himself in the Temple. The influence of this vision on the 
Jews colored much of their later writings. It determined the general lines of their 
development as a religious community. It may be said to have been instrumental 
in preserving them and their oracles to a later day. It became the main current 
in their later messianic hope. 

First day.—§ 102. Gen. 12:8; 13:18; Judg. 6:19-24; 13:15-20; I Sam., 
chapter 1; I Kings 8:62-66; II Kings 23:21-23. The readings for today suggest 
the development of ritual as seen in the Old Testament history from the time of 
Abraham down to the time of the exile: in the patriarchal days an informal altar 
and a self-constituted priest in any convenient spot hallowed by some association, 
next a more formal religious center, as at Shiloh, with a body of officiating priests 
and set seasons for sacrifice, then a little later the Temple of Solomon with elaborate 
ceremonies, and so on down to the days of Josiah, when only Jerusalem and the 
Temple were accounted sufficiently holy to contain the offerings and priesthood of 
the sacred ritual. These prepare us for the study of the first great priestly 
organizer among the prophets. 

Second day.—§ 103. Ezek. 40:1-17. Read verses 1-4 and note that the 
prophet has no doubt that his visions and conclusions are from God, but he knows 
well that he must keep his eyes and his ears open and must think through what he 
sees. Underneath the dry statistics of the chapters following lies the well-ordered 
idealism of the prophet. The Temple is to be surrounded by a great wall nine feet 
broad by nine feet high. Three gates offer access to the inclosure, one north, one 
south, and the other in the east, verses 6, 20, 24. The eastern one is later to be 
closed. Each gateway is approached by steps and is defended by a porch in which 
there are three guard chambers on one side and three on the other. These are for 
the purpose of preventing those from entering who for any reason are not properly 
qualified. From 42:15-20 we learn that the wall around the temple inclosure was 
a perfect square of 250 yards each way. The figures seem to indicate the idea of 
perfection, and the regulations seek to prohibit all pollution gaining access to the 
Temple. 

Third day.—§ 104. Ezek., chapter 43. Jehovah will dwell in Jerusalem. 
Read 43:1-5. The glory of Jehovah here transcends all known brightness, even 
that of the sun. Note in verses 6-10 and also 42:20 the conditions which must 
exist before Jehovah will return. The Temple must be separated from all secular 
buildings. With this we must compare the arrangement of the buildings in the 
time of Solomon. At that time the outer court included the House of Lebanon, 
the Porch of Pillars, the Throne Porch, the Royal Palace, and the Harem, as well 
as the Temple (I Kings 7:1-12). This close proximity of the secular with the 
sacred seemed intolerable to this priestly reformer. Also the dead bodies of their 
kings, that had had long and honored repose in the royal cemetery which seems to 
have been near the sanctuary, are now deemed offensive. Here we find the 
development of a keener sense of the difference between the ritualistically clean 
and unclean than was known in the time of David or Hezekiah. 

Fourth day.—§ 105. Ezek. 43:13-17. Read Exod. 20:24-26 and note that 
in the early days the only altar permitted was one of earth or of unhewn stone, 
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which must not be approached by steps. The altar used in the time of Solomon 
in the Temple seems to have been the great natural rock, which was about five 
feet high and stood out in front of the Temple. In the time of Ahaz, under foreign 
influence, great changes were made to meet what to the King seemed the demands 
of the time. Read II Kings 16:10-19. Thus the old gives way tothe new. The 
mound of earth or the heap of stones is no longer adequate to satisfy the ritualistic 
requirements of later times. Read Ezek. 43:13-17, outlining the measurements 
of the great altar of this ideal. It is to be built in four layers and to be approached 
by steps on the east side. The altar must not lie in the open; it must be set apart 
and safely guarded. It must not be common; it must be purified by a course of 
elaborate ritual occupying seven days, verses 18-27. These continual changes 
in the regulations concerning worship as the nation develops indicate the vitality 
of the religion of the people of Israel. 

Fifth day. —§ 106. Ezek. 44:6-9. During the early period of Israel’s history 
there had been much fraternization. Trade, war, intermarriage, and national 
alliances must have brought many foreigners into the very temple area. Solomon 
had built the palace for his women alongside the Temple. Read in II Kings 11:4 
that a group of foreigners, the Carites, attained to the dignity of temple guard. 
This apparent looseness is deemed by Ezekiel one of the causes of their present 
suffering. Read 44:6-9. It was profanation of the worship of Jehovah. It had 
been the cause of the introduction of many false practices and idolatrous customs. 
In the Golden Age that is to dawn no foreigner may be permitted any place in 
the worship of Jehovah. 

Sixth day.—§ 107. Ezek. 44:10-16. The Levites must be degraded. In 
the past, supervision of the ritual had not been guarded with sufficient care for this 
puritan prophet. In the patriarchial days, priestly service was the privilege of the 
head of the family. Note in Judg. 6:24 a Manassehite, in 13:19 a Danite, in 
17:5 an Ephraimite, and in 17:7 a Judahite, who acted as priests. Later David 
constituted some of his own sons priests. There is no evidence that any of these 
were aware that they were violating any fundamental religious principle. In the 
reform of Josiah, 621 B.c., we find a marked distinction in the priesthood. Those 
who were officiating in the Temple were Zadokites. They had been in office from 
the time of Solomon. Read I Kings 1:38, 39. Levites were then officiating at 
the shrines in the country. When these were abolished by the decree of Josiah 
provision was made for them to take their place in Jerusalem side by side with the 
priests who were there. See Deut. 18:6-8. But those who attempted to carry 
this reform into effect found that the Jerusalem group would not give up its vested 
rights, II Kings 23:9. Ezekiel solves the problem thus: The Zadokites must 
attend to the most sacred duties. The Levites must be the hewers of wood and 
the drawers of water for the temple service. 

Seventh day.—§ 108. Ezek. 45:18-25. The problem of the forgiveness of sin 
is central in most of the Old Testament literature. The early prophets emphasize 
repentance as the requisite for the favor of God. To Ezekiel (read 45:18-25), 
ritual, something objective, a “day of atonement” that may win his favor, is the 
demand. (Verse 20, according to ancient authority, should read, ‘“‘on the first day 
of the seventh month.””) The passover to be observed during seven days begin- 
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ning with the fifteenth of the seventh month indicates a lengthening of the 
original one-day feast as directed in Num. 29:7-10. 

Eighth day.—§ 109. Ezek. 47:1-12. Water was always one of the great 
needs of the city of Jerusalem. If Jehovah will take up his abode in the city, says 
Ezekiel, then all her needs shall be supplied. The land shall become fertile, wild 
animals shall abound, a multitude of various kinds of fish shall be found in the 
Dead Sea, and wonderful fruit trees shall grow on either bank. Nor has the 
prophet neglected the very important part that salt plays in the life of man and 
animals, verse 11. This vision, no doubt, like many others in the Old Testament, 
was impossible of actualization. Could such a river come from the temple hill ? 
Could any stream become so broad and so deep within so short a distance as 
this one is represented? Could any stream flowing down the well-known declivity 
from Jerusalem to the Dead Sea under any conditions attain its reputed depth and 
breadth? But Ezekiel is not worried by any of these questions. In his some- 
what matter-of-fact way he indicates that if 

God’s in His heaven, 
All’s well in His world. 

Ninth day.—§ 110. Ezek. 48:1-7, 23-29. The twelve tribes are to be 
restored but with a new geographical distribution. Seven tribes are to lie to the 
north of the city and five south of it. The children of the concubines are to be at 
the extreme limits, and the children of the wives on the inside. From the north 
the order runs, Dan, Asher, Naphtali, Manasseh, Reuben, Judah. From the 
south they are Gad, Zebulun, Issachar, Simeon, Benjamin. Judah, the home of 
the Temple, shall be peopled by priests and the royal house. The Temple itself 
is immediately surrounded by the priests, who in turn are flanked by the Levites. 
To the east and the west of the temple area lie the lands of the prince. Thus all 
is well ordered to preserve the sanctity of the Temple. 

Like all who preceded him, Ezekiel believed that members of all Israel would 
return to their own land. True to his own intellectual type he specifies each one 
of the twelve tribes and gives us a scene that theoretically is perfect. But would 
such an ordering of the tribes work? Note how artificial the location of each one 
is. They lie in narrow strips side by side, stretching from east to west. No 
attention is given to the varying size of the tribes, or to the varying fertility of the 
different parts of the country; but to the legal mind of the author such practical 
considerations weighed but little. If there could only be a well-ordered com- 
munity that would violate none of the ritualistic requirements, then Jehovah 
would be there (48:35), and all good things would be theirs. 

Contrast all this with the absolute lack of emphasis upon ritual in the teaching 
of the earlier prophets. Was it advance or retrogression? Without the rigidity 
of its complex ritual could Israel have remained a separate people and have 
preserved a religion out of which Christianity might come ? 


II. THE BEGINNING OF THE MISSIONARY IDEAL 


A generation after the close of Ezekiel there came, perhaps about 540 B.c., 
from the pen of an unknown exile, Isa., chaps. 40-45. In this section are imbedded 
the four great “Servant Songs,” Isa. 52:1-4; 59:1-6; 50:4-9; 5§2:13—53:12. 
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While the ideal is far different from Ezekiel, it is a no less worthy contribution to Old 
Testament thought. The singer has pondered much the same question as Ezekiel, 
namely, What is the real significance of the suffering of the captivity, and what 
does the future hold for Israel? But the answer differs widely from that of the 
prophet. In these songs Israel is personified as the Suffering Servant. Her 
suffering is vicarious, and out of her suffering will come, not only the redemption 
of her own people, but many great nations will do homage to Jehovah. Thus we 
have here one of the most profound and spiritual interpretations of the meaning 
of suffering in all literature. 

Tenth day.—§ 111. Isa. 42:1-7. In earlier prophecies Jacob, that is the 
people Israel, is designated by the title “Servant.” Read Jer. 30:10; 46:27, 28; 
Ezek. 36:25. In the book we are studying we find the term similarly used. Read 
41:8; 42:19; 43:10; 44:1, 2, 21; 45:4; 48:20; 49:5. These explicit references 
show that at this period it was quite the customary thing to speak of the nation 
under the term Servant. In these poems it is possible that we have an idealization 
of the inner circle or the “faithful” ones of Israel. 

Re-read the song, Isa. 42:1-7, and imagine what comfort it would bring to the 
suffering exiles. Their days in exile were not spent in vain. They were the living 
witnesses of Jehovah. Their mission was to teach the nations the great truths 
of righteousness and justice. Thus patiently, quietly, and in nowise discouraged, 
they could abide the good time of their God. Note how far this differs from the 
early idea of the Kingdom. 

Eleventh day.—§ 112. Isa. 49:1-6. The Servant is to bea light to the Gentiles, 
Jehovah has called Israel from the time of birth for a great service, verses 1, 2; 
but the people in their present situation are discouraged, verse 4. To have been 
optimistic in the days of their captivity must have seemed like an empty dream. 
But the poet has marvelous boldness. Jehovah has formed the “faithful” to 
bring Jacob back, verse 5. Indeed that task is altogether too insignificant for 
Jehovah, and the only mission worthy of such a God and of such a Servant is to 
carry the light of salvation to the ends of the earth, verse 6. Only an undying 
faith in the Invisible could so defy the reverses of history and the apathy of the 
nation and believe that in an hour of despair they were laying the spiritual 
foundations for a world-kingdom. 

Twelfth day.—§ 113. Isa. 50:4-9. The Servant is taught of Jehovah. 
Read Isa. 50:4-9. Trouble is on every hand. The enemies are persecuting and 
treating Israel with contempt; but as Jehovah’s servant he continues his great 
mission of teaching and relies on Jehovah for his final justification. 

Thirteenth day.—§ 114. Isa. 52:13—53:12. The Old Testament has no 
passage dearer than this to the heart of the Christian. So often have we read it in 
the light of the cross, and so appropriate does it seem when so read, that it rather 
disturbs us to relate it to history. Yet we must not forget that it had a wealth of 
meaning to the pious Jew, who interpreted it in the light of his own suffering. 

Consider it as the portrayal of the suffering of the truly religious kernel of 
Israel. They suffered with the nation, but because of their finer religious sensi- 
bilities they felt the situation much more keenly. They suffered with their 
compatriots, but they suffered on account of them also. Because of the law of 
solidarity they, the innocent, bore the punishment of the guilty. And further, 
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they, the Suffering Servant, suffered for the nation. Their suffering was vicarious, 
and as such would be rewarded by the salvation of the nation. They would see 
of the travail of their soul and would be satisfied. 

What comfort this message must have brought to weary hearts during the 
long time when the faithful looked in vain for the dawn of national glory. The 
principle of vicarious suffering was more adequately expressed to us in the sacrificial 
life of Jesus, but all the more we honor the poet who without that light was able 
to see the divine purpose in the history of his people. 

Fourteenth day.—§ 115. Isa. 61:1-3. Read Isa. 61:1-3, a passage closely 
resembling the Servant Songs. The speaker is again teacher. Note that the 
program set forth is missionary in the loftiest sense of the word. The outlook is 
Teligious and spiritual. Let us analyze it phrase by phrase. Did the truly 
religious Jews preach good tidings to those who were cast down? Did they bind 
up the broken-hearted? Did they proclaim liberty to the captives? Did they 
declare the year of return and the year of the vengeance of God? Did they turn . 
the mourning of Zion into jubilation? They did all this and more. In this way 
they prepared the way for Him who came after them, and who in the fulfilment of 
this program was worthier than they. In later days Christ quotes this passage 
and applies it to himself. See Luke 4:18ff. He was indeed the incarnation of 
this spirit, as was no predecessor. 

Compare the attitude of Ezekiel to the foreigner with that of the author of the 
Servant Songs. Ezekiel would seem to consign him to outer darkness, the Servant 
would bring him to the light. Thus different minds, Ezekiel with his ideal of 
preserving the community by extreme isolation from contamination and the writer 
of the Isaiah passages with his ideal of service to humanity, each made his con- 
tribution to the future intermingling strain of religious idealism. 


II. THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PRIESTLY AND THE 
MISSIONARY IDEALS 


Although during this period the influence of Ezekiel is strong, prophecy as such 
had passed its zenith. Priestly ideals permeate more and more the thought of the 
prophets. These centuries seem to belong to the prophet-priest. They organized 
and purified the ritual. They urged the building of the Temple and the reinstate- 
ment of all the offices thereof. They endeavored to cleanse the people from the 
taint of foreign influences. They were assiduous in providing legal enactments to 
meet every emergency. Their confidence in the destiny of the nation was unfail- 
ing. A great, glorious, invincible nation, possessing the wealth of strangers, 
served by the kings and the princes of the heathen, centered in Jerusalem, waiting 
before the Temple, burning incense, offering sacrifices, ever performing all the rites 
of the sanctuary—this was the fabric out of which they wove a splendid picture of 
their national future. 

Along with this, however, we find the abiding influence of the Servant. 
Mingling with the priestly current, we find the missionary idea. Sometimes the 
two ideas clash, but often they blend in a common stream. Often the foreigner is 
merely a slave and a servant, but occasionally he is an equal. His relation to the 
Temple and to the sacrifices is always the determining factor in his fate. 
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Fifteenth day.—§ 116. Hag. 1:1-11; 2:6-9. The Temple must be rebuilt. 
These paragraphs were written in August and September, respectively, of 520 B.c. 
Darius, the Persian king, who was overlord of Palestine, ascended the throne in 
March, 521 B.c. At once the whole East revolted against him. The international 
situation thus seemed to warrant an effort {toward independence. The times 
conspired with the word of Jehovah for the task of temple building. It was begun 
under the inspiring leadership of the contemporary prophets Haggai and Zechariah 
and was completed in the course of five years. 

Read Hag. 1:1-11; 2:6-9. What does Haggai consider most important for 
the religious well-being of the nation? Compare this with the ideal of Ezekiel, 
and with the pre-exilic prophets. What effect does the prophet believe that the 
temple worship will have on the fertility of the soil ? 

Sixteenth day.—§117. Zech. 1:14-17; 3:3-5. The conception seen in 
Zech. 1:14-17 is the same as that of Haggai, and was written only a few months 
later. The promise of God is to be immediately realized. Jehovah has returned 
to Zion. The second selection, 3: 3-5, is still more vivid and definite. Joshua the 
high priest was in the city at the time of the preaching of Zechariah and Haggai 
(Hag. 1:1, 12,14; Zech. 3:1, 3,6; Ezra 3:2,3; 4:3.). The whole picture assures 
the Jews that the days for which they were so eager, days which were to surpass 
the dreams of the past, days which were never to end, these days were already 
inaugurated. The promise of the golden future could no longer evade them. The 
future of the prophets has indeed become the present. Joshua and Zerubbabel are 
actually the inheritors of the promises. Mark how thoroughly priestly is the 
program. 

Seventeenth day.—§ 118. Zech. 2:1-13. The population of Jerusalem is going 
to be so numerous that they shall flow out beyond the limits of the old city walls. 
Read Isa. 49:19, 20; 54:2, 3. Yet, though she lies like an unprotected village, 
she has an adequate defense, because Jehovah himself will be a wall of fire round 
about her. Let those who still linger in Babylon hasten home in order that they 
may share in the glory of Jerusalem! Many foreign nations will join themselves 
to Israel; and still more wonderful, they too shall be the people of Jehovah, 
verse II. 

Carefully mark all the similarities with Ezekiel. The man with the measuring- 
line, the importance of the Temple and the city, and the personal presence of 
Jehovah are all related to the great prophet of the exile. The attitude toward the_ 
nations closely resembles that of the Servant Songs. How far does this differ from 
the ideas of Ezekiel? Jerusalem is not relegated to the priests, Jehovah is not 
secluded in the Temple, nor are other nations absolutely banned. 

Eighteenth day.—§ 119. Zech. 8:1-8; 22-24. The first of these selections is 
a very heartening picture. The city, crowded with old men and old women, with 
boys and girls happily playing in the street, was indeed to them the city beautiful. 

The last adds a touch of dignity. The Jew, who in a foreign land had been ill- 
treated and laughed at because of his religion, is going to have the privilege of 
leading those who despised him in those things that pertain to true religion. 

As we study this book there seems no escape from the conclusion that the 
prophet expected the realization of these hopes during the generation to which 
he was speaking. We know that the Temple was finished, but for more than 
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half a century after, Jewish history isa blank. What happened we do not know, 
but we do know that the régime promised to Joshua and Zerubbabel by the 
prophets was not realized. . 

Nineteenth day.—§ 120. Isa. 56:1-8. Isaiah, chapters 56-66, seems to be 
supplementary to 40-55. The background seems quite different. There is no 
question of areturn. Palestine is settled. The Temple has been rebuilt. Schism 
on the part of the populace seems one of the evils. The author is deeply indebted 
to the temple vision of Ezekiel and to the spirit of the Servant Songs; but he has 
developed the ritualistic demands. He is a zealous champion of the law. The 
evidence points to a date not earlier than 450 B.c. for the writing of most of this 
book. It is very closely akin to those conceptions which ruled in the time of 
Nehemiah. Thus after a silence lasting about 65 years—from the days of Haggai 
and Zechariah down to 450 B.c.—the ancient hope, once more adjusted to minister 
to the needs of the times, became a living message for the cheer and stimulus of 
the people of Jehovah. 

In our study for today, Isa. 56:1-8, Sabbath keeping is specially enjoined on 
the faithful; but while ritual is very prominent, the author seems to be of the broad- 
church type. The foreigner may bring his sacrifices and his offerings to the 
Temple and enjoy all the benefits of the covenant. The Temple is not now going 
to be as Ezekiel thought it must be, rid of all outsiders, but it shall be called a 
“house of prayer for all peoples.” This writer looks forward to the religion of 
Jehovah becoming universal. In fact, the salvation of Jehovah is right at hand, 
the kingdom of true worship is already on the horizon. 

Twentieth day.—§ 121. Isa. 60:1-9. Read the passage indicating that a 
glorious day is dawning for the dispersed people. The glory of Jehovah will 
compass them, and they shall be a light to the nations. Tenderly they shall be 
carried back to their homeland. The wealth of the nations shall pour into their 
treasury. The heathen shall praise Jehovah and shall offer a multitude of sac- 
rifices on his altar. A beautified Temple thus stands in the center of the picture, 
and all nations enjoy the privileges of worship. 

Twenty-first day. —§ 122. Isa. 60:10-16. Foreign peoples are to be the 
servants of Israel. Read 60:10-16. Even foreign kings are to serve. So great 
will be the tribute that will pour into Jerusalem that the gates must be kept open 
day and night. The Temple will be resplendent with the most costly decorations. 
The very existence of foreign nations is conditioned on their service to Israel 
(vs. 12). Is not this a very daring coriception ? 

Twenty-second day.—§ 123. Isa. 60:17-22. This passage continues the last 
study. Nomore injustice, no more violence, shall be found in theland. There will 
be no need of the sun or the moon, for Jehovah will be there in person. When we 
compare the great number of the Israelites, vs. 22, and their possession of the land, 
vs. 21, along with Jehovah, the everlasting light that dims the sun and the moon, 
we recognize that we have a strange blending of the possible with the impossible, 
the historical with the unhistorical. 

Twenty-third day.—§ 124. Isa. 61:1-9. This message is one of glad tidings 
to the long-suffering Jew. The time of complete redemption now is at hand. 
The fulfilment of the promises will no longer be delayed. The desolations of many 
generations are to be rebuilt. Strangers are to be their slaves, but the Jews 
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themselves are to be the special favorites of Jehovah and the mediators of the 
nations in the capacity of priests of the Most High. 

Twenty-fourth day.—§ 125. Isa. 62:1-12. Read Isa. 62:1-12 and note that 
Zion is going to be wonderfully exalted. Her name and fame shall be world-wide. 
She “shall be a crown of beauty in the hand of }chovah, a royal diadem in the hand 
of her God.” The nation shall be a holy people, and the land which is the delight 
of Jehovah will never again be pillaged or plundered by enemies. 

As we glance back over these six studies in Isa., chapters 56-66, we find that 
there is a good degree of unity of conception. They are all interested in worship 
on the one hand and the relation to the foreigner on the other. They seem to bea 
development of the idea found in Ezekiel but very much moderated by a spirit 
‘similar to that of the Servant Songs. The other fact that must have come home 
to us is that this glorious era of which they are so confident is already beginning. 
Read 56:1; 60:1. 

Twenty-fifth day.—§ 126. Malachi 1:6-8; 3:3,4, 10-12. Content, language, 
and ideal all indicate that this book was written about 450 B.c., or a little later 
than Isa., chapters 56+66. In the paragraphs for today’s reading we find the 
now common emphasis on the Temple and its ritual. If unblemished offerings 
are presented by those who are properly qualified, and if the whole tithe is pre- 
sented to Jehovah, the long-standing curse against the land will be removed, the 
land will become very fruitful, and the people will receive great honor from the 
nations. 

Twenty-sixth day.—§ 127. Neh. 13:15-22. In the time of Nehemiah, 432 
B.c., the people were profaning the Sabbath, as did their fathers before them. 
Read the passage. Nehemiah regards this profanation of the Sabbath as one of 
the causes of their troubles. Hence reformation was the order of the day. Asa 
man of affairs he closed the gates and officered the approaches thereto on the 
Sabbath. Then the guardianship of the law was given into the hands of the 
Levites. 

Ceremonial observances were at the very height of favor from the time of 
Nehemiah on. 

Twenty-seventh day.—§ 128. Zech. 14:16-20. Returning to Zechariah, read 
14:16-20. All the nations must come up annually to Jerusalem to worship 
Jehovah. The nation that does not come up for this Feast of Tabernacles shall be 
smitten with plague and drought. The horses are the recipients of special favor. 
Usually the Old Testament writers looketi askance at the horse. He was the 
symbol of war and kingly pomp; but here, as he apparently bears the pilgrims to 
the temple worship, his trappings are to be consecrated. The utensils of the 
sanctuary shall also be holy to Jehovah. 

Twenty-eighth day.—§ 129. Mic. 4:1-4. This study, which is also found in 
Isa. 2:2-4, is apparently an insertion in both prophets by someone from a much 
later time. ‘In the latter days” is a well-recognized phrase among the writers of 
the late period. The content reminds us again of the ‘“‘temple vision,” and the 
Servant Songs. The Temple stands in the center of all activity. Many nations 
come there for instruction in the law. Jehovah dwells in Mount Zion. Peace 
and prosperity are the inheritance of the Jew. 
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Twenty-ninth day.—§ 130. Isa. 19:19-25. This passage is also a very late 
product. Read Isa. 19:19-25 and appreciate that from some standpoints this is 
the most marvelous conception in all the Old Testament. In common with many 
of the passages already studied, ritual occupies the place of first importance in the 
religious realm. But the relation of Israel to the two great nations of history is 
startling. Israel is to be third with Egypt and Assyria; but were not all the 
nations to be the slaves of Israel? Yes, such was the expression of other minds in 
other days. Here is a brief paragraph that transcends ancient provincialism. 
There has been a movement toward this, but here we have the most signal state- 
ment of world-outlook. How much nearer to the New Testament idea is this than 
many of our earlier studies ? 

Summary.—All the writers we have studied have been heralding the coming 
of the Kingdom of Jehovah. All, with the exception of the “Servant Songs,” 
have insisted on the necessity of ritual for true religion. All looked forward to the 
temple service, the sacrifices, the feasts, the priestly orders, and the pilgrimages as 
essential conditions of Jehovah’s favor. The Temple, built, beautified, and 
glorified, always stands in the center of the national life. Jehovah is localized in 
the Temple, where he is to receive the homage of the peoples. He is the teacher, 
the judge, and the king. The Jews are to be wonderfully blessed. A fruitful 
land gives place to the tribute of the nations. The Jews are the masters, all others 
servethem. They are the priests, all others are to be blessed through them. Thus 
the messianic kingdom assumes the guise of a very thoroughgoing Jewish sacer- 
dotalism. 

Did the prophets expect all this to be literally fulfilled? Perhaps the following 
questions may help us to answer this: Were they not all of priestly cast? Had 
they not all been influenced by Ezekiel? Could they have cast their hopes in any 
other mold? Or could they have understood them in any other language ? 

A more important question for us, however, is, Must we interpret them 
literally? We know that such a kingdom has never yet existed in Jerusalem. 
Must we expect all these regulations to be literally carried into effect? To ask 
the question is to answer it. Would not such literalism be puerile? Ezekiel’s 
arrangement of the twelve tribes to be carried out? Jerusalem to be a city of 
priests and priests only, and yet filled to overflowing with the multitude of common 
people? All foreigners to be excluded from the temple worship, and yet foreigners 
to be called the people of Jehovah? The Temple to be a house of prayer for all 
people, and all the nations to make an annual pilgrimage to the holy city? Only - 
ignorance of Scripture or a strange intellectual squint could suggest the literal 
fulfilment. 

Again we recognize that the expressions of the prophets, their figures of speech, 
their molds of thought, are local and transient. These pass, but the hope enshrined 
therein abides. We do not look to see the details of these messages realized. 
Often they are mutually exclusive. To realize their external form would be a 
reversion to Judaism and a denial of the spiritual heritage of Christianity. We 
find here no program of the ages unfolded, no history written beforehand. Here 
is no static mold into which the religious experience of future generations must be 
poured.. These varying forms were but the tentative schemes of national isolation, 
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of educational reform, of a theoretical league of nations, or of ritualistic organiza- 
tion, schemes that seemed best suited to preserve and nourish the ideals that 
burned in the hearts of the individual speakers. 

At the heart of these messages we find a faith that through many a dreary 
night exuberantly sang its song of the dawn, a hope that refused to be fettered 
by the facts of time and space, and breaking through, became the inheritor of 
the realities of the Unseen. Here we find God, a living and enlightening force, 
dwelling in the hearts of those ancient men and ministering through them to 
their own and to all later generations. 


QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW 


1. Give some of the types of altars that were used in the Old Testament times. 
Give reasons for the changes. 

2. Summarize the main ideas found in Ezekiel’s “temple vision.” 

3. How and with what justice did Ezekiel solve the problem of priestly classes ? 

4. Describe the Israelitish resettlement of the land as Ezekiel planned it. 
What were his grounds for this arrangement, and in how far was it practical ? 

5. Why did Ezekiel ban all foreigners from the Temple ? 

6. How far did Ezekiel influence later religious thought ? 

7. Were any of his plans not adopted by later leaders ? 

. . What contribution did the Servant Songs make to the idea of the messianic 
lope 

9. What reasons had Haggai and Zechariah for insisting on the rebuilding of 
the Temple ? 

10. When did Haggai and Zechariah expect the messianic kingdom to begin ? 

11. In what respects do the messianic ideas of Ezekiel agree with, and also 
in what ways differ from, those of Zechariah ? 

12. What conceptions of the future kingdom are found in Isa., chapters 56-62? 

13. What is the attitude of this author toward the foreigner ? How do you 
account for the marked difference from Ezekiel ? 

14. When did the author expect the kingdom to begin? Name three impor- 
tant men whom we know who lived and did very important work for Judaism at 
about this time. 

15. What is the religious ideal in Malachi? 

16. What was the date of Nehemiah? How does he fit in with these studies ? 

17. What passage studied would give most comfort to the Jew? 

18. What one presents the noblest conception ? 

19. How do the hopes of this study differ from those of Study IV ? 

20. Can we inferpret all of the studies for this month literally ? If we cannot, 
should we insist that any of them must be literally fulfilled ? 


STUDY VI 


THE APOCALYPTIC VISIONS OF THE KINGDOM 


Prophecy had achieved much. It had purified the ideals of the people, had 
led them to an abiding confidence in God, and had intensified their national 
expectations. As the centuries had passed and their hopes had failed of their 
expected realization, prophecy had grown dumb. Its vocabulary in morals and 
religion had been exhausted, and though it had achieved much for the life of the 
people it was appalled at their tragic history. When prophecy in consternation 
grew silent, apocalypticism entered the arena. It dared hope when prophecy 
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faltered. It was expectant of God. It was not uninterested in morals, but its 
dominant note was the coming of the kingdom. 

Apocalypticism differed, in both form and content, from prophecy. The 
writers of this class defended the righteousness of God, it is true, but in so doing 
shifted the scene from this present evil world to that which is to come. “Final 
things” constituted one of the chief interests. While the prophets saw the forces 
of nature and the various nations as the servants of the divine, perfecting his pur- 
poses in the world, these writers had no faith in the outworking of natural processes. 
Almost universally they despaired of the results of natural and national forces. 
God himself must intervene. He must overthrow the present world-order by 
some supernatural catastrophe before the earth could be purified for the kingdom. 

Apocalypticists made full use of ancient symbolism. The Hebrew people 
and their neighbors held in their primitive philosophies a wealth of speculation. 
Stories of struggles between supernatural powers, of the interference of the gods 
in the affairs of men, of a great host of superhuman agencies, of the coming con- 
summation of the world in a great conflagration, were but part of the racial inherit- 
ance of the Hebrews. Much of this material was made use of by these men for 
the purpose of vindicating the ways of God with man. 

Force of circumstances drove this group of religious leaders to make use of 
pseudonyms. Under symbols they proclaimed the speedy overthrow of existing, 
and often even of their suzerain, nations. Wisdom dictated the advisability of 
secret authorship. But they also turned much of the past history into the form 
of predictions. It was thus essential for them to find some ancient name to which 
they might attach their words of encouragement. Hence today we know their 
literary products under the names of Abraham, Adam, Enoch, Noah, Moses, the 
Twelve Patriarchs, Isaiah, Baruch, Daniel, and others. 

Because of the historical situation (the people were scattered among the 
nations), as well as on account of the comprehensive character of their speculations 
about the future, they had a wider world-outlook than the prophets. The far- 
off, unknown nations figured in their scheme of things. They suffered much at 
the hands of foreign peoples, and their attitude toward them was generally harsh. 
Unlike the prophets, they had no thought of the salvation of the heathen or of 
their equality with Israel, but they were usually unsparingly condemned to destruc- 
tion. 

Prophecy shaded gradually into apocalypticism. Some of our earlier studies 
in the prophets had very definite apocalyptic coloring. Yet there is a clear line 
of demarcation between the two, and the readings of this study are chosen for 
their apocalyptic character. 


I. EARLY APOCALYPTICISM 

First day.—§ 131. Zeph. 1:2-6, 14-18. This passage may have belonged 
to the last quarter of the seventh century B.c. The Scythian hordes were pouring 
over the northern countries and along the Palestinian seaboard, and the terrors 
of this situation seem to have inspired this passage. But notice how the coming 
judgment is considered the direct work of Jehovah. Mark carefully the things 
the prophet says Jehovah is going todo. Notice how the whole world-creation is 
affected. Note the indications of world-conflagration. It is Jehovah, not the 
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nations or the laws of nature, who is going to work this great judgment. But we 
must not overlook the moral note of the prophet. Judgment is coming on Israel 
for their sins. 

Second day.—§ 132. Jer. 25:15-29. Read this long passage and try to put 
yourself in the state of mind of the author. The text of the Septuagint shows many 
variations which suggest that later hands had tampered with it. But notice that 
it is Jehovah who presscs the cup of wrath to the lips of the nations, and here 
again all known and unknown peoples rest under this ban. 

Third day.—§ 133. Ezek. 38:1-7, 14-23. The princes and the nations 
mentioned here are not very definitely located but are no doubt those great nations 
that lay on the outskirts of Ezekiel’s world. After the return of Israel to her 
own land, Jehovah, for the purpose of finally demonstrating his glory, is going to 
gather all these mighty nations to Jerusalem to work on them his pleasure. They 
come up as a great storm cloud and cover the land, but he showers hailstones, 
fire, and brimestone on them to their utter destruction. 

Fourth day.—§ 134. Ezek. 39:1-16. The prophet here announces the final 
overthrow of all the enemies of Israel. Jehovah himself accomplishes it. Its 
completeness is indicated by the broken weapons and the dead bodies. The 
weapons are of course only those with which the prophet was acquainted: shields, 
bucklers, bows, arrows, staves, and spears. Revelation tells him nothing of 
cannon, bombs, airplanes, and submarines. So terrible is going to be the slaughter 
that it will take seven years to burn all the weapons and seven months to bury 
all the dead bodies. All this is pictured as taking place in the land of Palestine 
shortly after the restoration of Israel. Could an actual overthrow of nations, 
using the weapons indicated, with the results stated and by the means suggested, 
ever take place in the world today ? 


II. APOCALYPTICISM IN THE FIFTH CENTURY B.C. 


Fifth day.—§ 135. Mal. 3:16—4:6. In the great and terrible day of 
Jehovah, says this writer, the wicked will be burned up and shall be as ashes 
beneath the feet of the righteous, while those who fear Jehovah shall exult in that 
day. The last two verses indicate that there existed some kind of schism among 
the people that permeated even the family life and threatened complete destruc- 
tion. To avoid this end, it is necessary that one with prophetic fire, who will 
accomplish a work of purification, should come before the final day. 

Sixth day.—§ 136. Isa.63:1-6. Read Isa. 63: 1-6 and note another picture 
of Jehovah’s victory over the enemies of Israel. The singer beholds a royal figure, 
with garments splashed with blood, marching from the land of Edom, their old- 
time enemy. Then the meaning is made plain. Jehovah alone, for there was no 
man to help, went forth as a man of war and trampled the heathen nations into 
the ground. He himself is the savior of his people. 

Seventh day.—§ 137. Isa. 65:13-25. The servants of Jehovah are to have 
abundant temporal joys. A new heaven and a new earth will be created, and the 
old sorrows shall be forever forgotten. Jerusalem, which is naturally the center 
of the picture, will be filled with people who will live as long as those in the fabled 
Golden Age. As the childhood period reached up to one hundred years, it is 
possible that a thousand years would be considered ripe old age. There is here 
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no suggestion of immortality. The whole creation will be at peace and God in 
most intimate relation with his people. As a necessary preliminary to all this joy 
Jehovah will see that all the wicked and the unbelievers are utterly destroyed. 

Eighth day.—§ 138. Isa. 66:10-17. Again a similar picture. Prosperity is 
to come to Jerusalem, and destruction is going to be hurled on all her enemies 
by the hand of Jehovah. All the idolators are to be slain by the fire and sword of 
Jehovah. 

Ninth day.—§ 139. Isa. 66:18-24. Read carefully Isa. 66:18-24. At first 
glance it seems as though, like some of the prophets, the writer of the passage 
expected that the nations would have the privilege of worshiping in Jerusalem 
along with the Israelites; but a closer reading shows us that the nations are 
gathered at Jerusalem for judgment. The uttermost parts of the world are to 
learn the glory of the God of Israel, and as part of their punishment they must 
bring the dispersed of Israel in state to the holy city. But these nations are to 
become the dead bodies which are to be burned with unquenching fire and are to be 
a spectacle, without the city, on which all may gaze. The Israelite is constantly 
to delight,in the Temple and the worship thereof in a glorified earth. 

Tenth day.—§ 140. Joel 2:1-11. This little book shows evidence of having 
been written after the time of Nehemiah and after the writing of the Book of 
Malachi, perhaps about 400 B.c. Read 2:1-11 and note that the last day, the 
great and terrible day of Jehovah, is, for Joel, ushered in by a devastating plague 
of locusts. Such a plague was not uncommon in Palestine, but this one is to be 
of unusual intensity. Follow the text verse by verse and note how very realistic 
the whole picture is. Yet how different it is from all other statements we have 
read of the coming of the day of Jehovah. Again we must beware of demanding 
a too literal fulfilment of this imagery. 

Eleventh day.—§ 141. Joel 2:18-27. Joel, however, like his contemporaries, 
saw glory after disaster. This promise for Israel (2:18-27) is couched in terms 
that are largely materialistic. A glorified and very fruitful earth is to be their 
inheritance. The nations will no longer reproach them, and Jehovah will be in 
their midst. 

Twelfth day.—§ 142. Joel 2:28-32. Read Joel 2:28-32 and note that we 
have here the spiritual complement of the material blessings. Religious ecstasy 
on the one hand and unusual portents in the heavens on the other are to be the 
signs that are to accompany this day of judgment. When we turn to Acts 2:17-21 
we find Peter interpreting this as being fulfilled at Pentecost. No doubt there 
was much of the ecstatic on that occasion, but there seems to have been a great 
moral and religious awakening rather than the physical disasters described in 
Joel. A further significant difference is that in Joel the blessing is to fall on Israel 
only. “All flesh” is clearly limited to sons and daughters and servants and is 
later spoken of as the remnant; but in the New Testament the Gentiles are also 
recipients of the gift of the Spirit. Thus ever do we find that the realization of 
the hope of the prophets is something better and more spiritual than their words 
would indicate. . 

Thirteenth day.—§ 143. Joel 3:1-21. Again another and a different vision 
from Joel. All nations are to be gathered to the valley of Jehoshaphat for judg- 
ment. A great battle is to ensue. Plowshares are to be beaten into swords, but 
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Jehovah will defend his own people, who shall trample down all enemies. No 
modern battle, in fact no battle, is to occur, for Jehovah will overthrow the foe 
and be a refuge for faithful Israel forever. All other nations shall be desolate 
forever, and no stranger shall ever pass through Jerusalem. 


III. APOCALYPTICISM OF THE FOURTH CENTURY B.C. 


Fourteenth day.—§ 144. Zech. 9:8-10. Zech. 9-14 is the product of a time 
much later than that in which Zech. 1-8 was written. Zerubbabel, the prince, was 
no longer the hope of the nation, but an unnamed and perhaps unknown king 
was to arise and rule over the people. The Greek nation is on the horizon as a 
force to be reckoned with, and the apocalyptic tone, as well as the familiarity 
with the earlier prophecy, indicates a date about 330 B.c., or later. 

Read 9:8-10. The coming king is described in verse 9 as just, victorious, and 
lowly. Note how different this is from the king as described in Isa. 11:4 and Jer. 
23:5. Verse 10 indicates that his reign will be one of peace, for the war horse and 
the battle bow shall be cut off from Jerusalem by Jehovah himself. The spirit 
that we found dominating the life and the activity of the Servant in the “Servant 
Songs” seems to have taken hold of this writer and to have permeated his ideals. 

Fifteenth day.—§ 145. Zech. 9:11-17. The great hope of this section, as 
well as of the last, is one that is to be of immediate realization. The expectant 
prisoners are to receive double recompense (cf. vs. 12 with Isa. 40:1). Jehovah 
will be the defender and the savior of his people against their enemies, the Greeks. 

Sixteenth day.—§ 146. Zech. 10:3-7. In this passage the shepherds and the 
he-goats are the rulers of the oppressing nation or nations. Jehovah, who is 
indignant at the treatment that is meted out to his people by their enemies, will 
clothe Israel with strength. He will provide the bow of battle, the cornerstone 
of their national life, and the required leaders for a glorious future. 

Seventeenth day.—§ 147. Zech. 12:1-9. How similar are all the pictures. 
Here again all the nations of the earth are to be gathered together against Jerusa- 
lem. But the city is to be a cup of reeling, a stone of stumbling, to all. Judah and 
Jerusalem through the power of Jehovah will destroy all. How vividly it is 
expressed. 

Eighteenth day.—§ 148. Zech. 14:1-15. Read in Zech. 14:1-15 a different 
conception, however. Here the nations work serious havoc in Jerusalem. Deliv- 
erance is found only when Jehovah descends on the Mount of Olives, cleaving it in 
two, thus providing safety for the afflicted ones. Jehovah is to be the king: he 
will send a sore plague on the adversaries of Jerusalem, but peace and prosperity 
will forever be the portion of the dwellers in Jerusalem. The final outcome is 
always the same. 

Nineteenth day.—§ 149. Isa. 24:1-16a. Isa., chaps. 24-28, is a booklet 
separated from the rest of Isaiah by language and content. Historical coloring 
is very slight, as it is very thoroughgoing apocalypticism. The last judgment is 
the general theme. It is not a historical chart of the future but is rather an asser- 
tion of the fact of divine government. As it has no historical time indications 
and no suggestion of its authorship, the date of its composition is not absolutely 
assured. It is not impossible that it preceded by a few years the Greek conquest 
of Palestine in 332 B.C. | 
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The selection for today is somewhat repetitious and prosy. A world-judgment 
coming in the immediate future is the theme. Note in verse 3 that all people are 
going to be swept away in the world-cataclysm described in verses 3-5. Most are 
going to be burned up in the world-conflagration, verse 6. On the other hand 
(read vss. 14-162), “Glory to the righteous” is a song that is going to resound 
throughout all the earth because of the work of Jehovah for his people. 

Twentieth day.—§ 150. Isa. 24:16b-23. Here we find continued the state- 
ment of the physical phenomena that will accompany the last judgment. Verses 
21-22 tell of the judgment of the angelic hosts and the kings of the earth. In the 
Old Testament very little is said about angels. They received very scant mention 
indeed from the prophets, perhaps because in the popular mind they were asso- 
ciated with witchcraft and thus were a menace to the morals of the people. The 
apocalyptic writers mention them very frequently. As natural agencies were de- 
spaired of, attention was eagerly turned to the realm of the supernatural. In these 
days also the writers were well acquainted with the elaborate system of Persian 
angelology. In verse 22 the rebellious angels and the false kings are to be put into 
the pit until the time of their punishment. This is one of the first places in Scrip- 
ture where we have a glimpse of punishment beyond this earth. Here all is very 
indefinite and constitutes but the basis for the later development of the future 
torment of the wicked. 

The conclusion of the reading is, as usual, optimistic because of the power 
and the presence of Jehovah. 

Twenty-first day.—§ 151. Isa. 25:6-8, 9-12. While verses 6-8 are apocalyp- 
tic in coloring, the outlook is more like that of the prophets than most apocalyptic 
writers. All peoples, all nations, are to be gathered to Jerusalem for a feast of 
fat things. They are to have the veil of sorrow and of ignorance removed. Death 
and all that makes for sorrow is to be destroyed. Though this poem is very brief, 
it is one of the most catholic and most optimistic in the Old Testament. 

Verses 9-12 are of quite different tone. They celebrate the humiliation of 
the ancient enemy Moab. 

Twenty-second day.—§ 152. Isa. 26:19—27:1, 12-13. Only slowly, and 
that by the continued tragedy of this life, did these religious leaders turn to the 
conception of a next world as a place of compensation for the hardships endured in 
this. Read Isa. 26:19 and note that here again we have a glimpse of the growing 
faith in the future life. The dead of the Jews shall live, their bodies shall arise, 
is the categorical statement of verse 19. 

Read 26:20—27:1. A great judgment is going to precede the final glory. 
The faithful must hide themselves for a little time. The indignation of Jehovah 
is going to sweep over the face of the earth, the evil that has been done on the earth 
will be disclosed and punished, and Jehovah will overthrow the great mythological 
creatures of primitive fancy. Note verses 12-13. All will end happily in the 
restoration of all the dispersed Israel to Jerusalem, where there will be perfect 
worship. 


Iv. APOCALYPTICISM IN THE SECOND CENTURY B.C. 


While the Book of Daniel is the great apocalypse of the Old Testament, it is 
only one of a great number of such productions found in late Judaism. To under- 
stand it and rightly appreciate it, we should know something of apocalyptic 
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literature not contained in the Bible. All such writings purported to be disclosures 
of the course of history; so, while they were actually written in the late days of 
Judaism, the authors put them into the mouths of early ancestors. Enoch, a 
book written about the middle of the second century B.c., represents the ancient 
patriarch of that name telling Methusaleh about the deluge and about the great 
leaders of the Jews and the Gentiles down to the date of the author. The Twelve 
Paitriarchs, written about the same time, pictures the destiny of the various tribes. 
The Sibylline Oracles, Book III, written a few years later, gives the history of 
Israel from the time of Solomon down to 140 B.c. In this respect the Book of 
Daniel agrees with contemporary literature. It forecasts the history of Israel 
from the time of Nebuchadrezzar’s visit to Jerusalem down to the time of the 
author, which is 165 B.c. (The evidence for the date of —- is quite clear 
and may be found in any good commentary.) 

This book is then, by the unknown author, put into the mouth su aman Daniel, 
who lived over four hundred years earlier and had nothing to do with the material 
of the book. Is this then not a forgery, and does it not immediately lose any 
moral and religious significance which it might otherwise have for us? We can 
answer this charge justly only as we determine the aim of the book and the literary 
customs of the times. What was the aim of the book? Was it to prove that 
predictions were fulfilled? Was it to bring credit to the author as the forecaster 
of the centuries? No, such was not its purpose. It was to hearten and encour- 
age the afflicted people. To the discouraged it sought to prove that God had not 
forsaken the nation. It reinterpreted history and found God there. It elabo- 
rated the miracle of their past in order to prepare them for the greater miracle of 
the immediate future. Thus its primary purpose was to instruct and ‘to inspire 
rather than to record history. But further, we see that to attach the name of 
ancient heroes to modern writings was the common literary custom of the day. 
The writers of Old Testament books were not independent of the customs of 
their own days, and we should take care not to impose the standards of our age 
upon them. 

Twenty-third day.—§153. Dan. 2:1-45. Read this chapter carefully. 
Then re-read verses 31-45 and note that the vision represents four kingdoms: 
first, the Babylonian, the golden head; second, the Median, the silver breast and 
arms; third, the Persian, the bronze belly and thighs of brass; fourth, the Greek 
represented by the legs of iron and toes of iron and clay. Remember that these 
kindgoms had at the time of this writing all passed away. 

Twenty-fourth day.—§ 154. Dan. 7:1-27. Read this selection and note that 
again the same four kings are represented in succession by the lion with eagle’s 
wings, the bear, the leopard, and the beast with the iron teeth and ten horns. 

Twenty-fifth day.—§ 155. Dan. 8:1-27. Find in this passage still another 
representation of the four kingdoms. Work it out for yourself. 

Twenty-sixth day.—§ 156. Dan. 2:40-43; 7:7, 19, 20, 23; 8:5-8, 21, 22. 
Note that in all these selections the Greek kingdom, the fourth in the series, is 
portrayed. The ten horns represent the ten rulers who succeeded Alexander the 
Great, Alexander himself being the goat with one horn, followed by four horns 
indicating the four divisions of his kingdom. This is all very clear to one who 
will take the trouble to look up the history of this period. 
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Twenty-seventh day.—§ 157. Dan. 7:8, 21, 24-26; 8:9-14, 23-26. Re-read 
these selections remembering that Antiochus Epiphanes ruled over Syria from 175 
to 164 B.c. He is depicted to the life in these verses. He was the little horn 
“with the mouth speaking great things.” He ‘‘made war upon the saints” and 
changed “‘the thoughts and the law.” He “removed the continual burnt offering” 
in December, 168 B.c., and he “destroyed the mighty ones and the holy people.” 
He “magnified himself in heart and destroyed many.” His persecutions of the 
Jews, whose worship he tried to uproot, were among the sorest these people ever 
suffered. 

Twenty-eighth day.—§ 158. Dan. 2:44, 45; 7:9-14, 22, 27; 8:14, 25-27. 
Read the sections for today and consider how uniformly each vision closes with 
the idea that by the power of God the kingdom is to be restored to Israel. 
The God of heaven shall set up the kingdom which shall never be destroyed. 
In chapter 2 it is symbolized under the form of a living stone. In chapter 7 the 
figure used in contrast to the four beasts is one of human form (7:13), and it is 
definitely called the “saints of the Most High” (7:22, 27). In chapter 8 we are 
told that the sanctuary will be cleansed (8:14) and are assured that the vision is 
sure (8:26). 

Twenty-ninth day.—§ 159. Dan. 11:2-39. This is a brief sketch of history 
from the beginning of the Persian period down to the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
followed by a vision of the messianic kingdom, which is to begin at once. Read all 
carefully. Notice that, while names are not mentioned, we appear to have before 
us, in every sentence, some reference to very definite historical facts. Though all 
the details are well known, space prevents us from following the incidents. The 
student is recommended for his own self-satisfaction to read, if possible, a com- 
mentary, such as Driver in the Cambridge Bible, on the whole chapter. The 
cumulative detail is quite convincing that we have history down to 165 B.c. 
Antiochus Epiphanes is described in 11:21-39. His profanation of the sanctuary, 
removal of the daily burnt offering, and setting up of the altar to Zeus in the 
Temple in 168 B.c. is referred to in 11:31. This is only one group of his many 
evil activities which are spoken of in the chapter. 

Thirtieth day.—Dan. 7:25; 8:13, 14; 9:27; 12:7, 11,12. The time of the 
fulfilment is definitely set forth in these passages. The three and a half years of 
7:25 would begin with the edict of Antiochus against the Jewish worship in Jeru- 
salem, which was brought to the city in June, 168 B.c., by Apollonius, and would 
end with the rededication of the Temple worship in December, 165 B.c. The 2,300 
evenings and mornings of 8:13, 14 is the equivalent of 1,150 days and, considering 
the possibilities of variation in their calendar, would be a little less than three 
years, beginning with the stoppage of the daily sacrifice about the tenth of De- 
cember, 168 B.c., and ending with the rededication on the first of December, 
165 B.c. The half-week of 9:27 is the same as the three and a half years of 7:25. 
The 1,290 days of 12:11 may carry the time down to the actual death of Antiochus 
in 164 B.c. The additional 45 days found in 12:12 is but the breathing-space 
necessary before the establishment of the kingdom of the saints. It is very evi- 
dent that the long-deferred hope of the prophets was, in the intense faith of 
some who lived through the fiery persecution of Antiochus, to be immediately 
realized. 
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Summary.—In apocalypticism, as so often in prophecy, we are faced by dis- 
appointed hopes. Not all of the visions were literally fulfilled. The glorious 
consummation was not ushered in after the frightful tyranny of Antiochus. Yet 
these booklets were most valuable. The Book of Daniel no doubt gave courage to 
many fainting hearts. Its spirit was that which thrilled the valiant Maccabees. 
It has its abiding message for us. All the apocalyptic literature inculcates faith 
in God and perseverance in his ways in life’s darkest hours. 

It lays us, however, under a further debt of gratitude. Not only did it chal- 
lenge the worst the world could do, but it defied the power of death. It 
pierced the veil and found in the life beyond the grave the solvent for the moral 
problems of this life. Its final hope in the resurrection from the dead is expressed 
in Dan. 12:1-4. 


QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW 


. Distinguish between prophecy and apocalypticism. 
. Indicate the chief characteristics of apocalypticism. 
. Why did the authors use assumed names ? 
. What influences stimulated apocalypticism ? 
. What is the attitude of this literature toward the heathen ? 
What part do armies and weapons of war usually play in apocalypticism ? 
. What part does Jehovah play? Give examples. 
. What is the significance of Jerusalem in this literature ? 
. What nations does Ezekiel see gathering in Jerusalem ? 
. What is to be the sign of the end in Joel’s visions ? 
. Why has the vision of Joel been related to Pentecost ? 

12. Contrast the king in Zech. 9:8-10 with the one in Isa. 11:4. How do you 
account for the difference ? 

13. What do you think led to an expression of a doctrine of a future life in the 
Old Testament ? 

14. What was the distinct literary method used in such apocalypses as Enoch, 
the Twelve Prophets, and Daniel ? 

15. Was such a method blameworthy ? 

16. What four kingdoms are mentioned in the visions of Daniel ? 

17. What individual character meets with most scorn in Daniel? Why? 
When did he reign ? 

18. Do we find a program for the future ages in apocalypticism? Why? 

19. What is the abiding value of Old Testament apocalypticism ? 
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